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BOSTON, JUNE 299 


America, the Beautiful! 


i 


DISPATCH from Marion, I1l., June 22, reports 

a deadly battle between miners and strikers in 
the Southern Illinois mining district. Scores were 
killed. Says the press: 


An Associated Press correspondent, after ten ineffectual 
attempts to-day, finally persuaded a taxicab driver to take 
him through the scene of the fight. The strip mine had 
been fired and a freight-train on a siding also was burning, 
while miners looted several cars of food supplies. 

Out in a-road near the mine, six men tied together, all 
of them wounded by bullets and blows, lay in a scorcl- 
ing sun, while hundreds of men and women laughed at 
their pleas for water. 

One of the men, his face bloody and one shoulder shot 
away, apparently was within a few minutes of death. 
“Please, boys, give me a drink,’ he moaned. A laugh 
from the hundreds of spectators was the only reply. 

The correspondent rushed to a house for water and 
when he returned he was faced by a Growd with drawn 
pistols and told to keep away. 

When the man begged again for water, “for God's sake,” 
a young woman with a baby in her arms placed her foot 
on the mangled body and said: “I'll see you in hell before 
you get any water.” 

The men apparently had been dragged down a rock road 
behind an automobile. Their clothes were torn, and pieces 
of gravel were imbedded in their mangled flesh. 


EL 


The Washington correspondent .of the Man- 
chester Guardian cabled the following to his paper, 
June 16: 


Since the ist of May eight Negroes have been lynched 
in the Southern States of the United States. Four of them 
were burned alive while crowds looked on. ... These 
lynchings followed each other more closely than is usual, 
but they have not swelled the 1922 total of lynchings above 
the usual figure for the end of May. Twenty-five lynchings 
have occurred this year; there were thirty-one at this 
time last year. For the past ten years about sixty-five 
Negroes have been lynched every year, the lowest figure 
being forty-eight in 1913, the highest, ninety-six in 1915. 
More than 90 per cent. of those lynched have been Negroes. 
... On May 18, a fifteen-year-old Negro hoy was tortured 
over a slow fire while two thousand men watched: and 
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cheered. Finally he gave the desired confession: some one _ 
had killed a white woman and robbed her. When the boy 
confessed, he was hung over a hot fire, and more than two — 
hundred shots were fired into his burning body by the on- 
lookers. The next day a colored boy who had shot a white - 
man in Texas was tied with a rope and dragged behind an 
automobile until dead, and then burned; a day later still, 
another Negro boy, charged with abduction of a white 
girl, was publicly burned to death in the courthouse square 

of another Texas town. On May 24 lynching was at- 
tempted in Georgia, but the Negro escaped from the auto- 
mobile in which he was being carried after a mob had 
taken him from the gaol. That same day a Negro charged 
with cattle-stealing was beaten to death in still another 
Texas town... . 


ight 


This also recently went abroad, the kind of ad- 
vertising our country receives in England and on 
the continent with far greater effect than our bet- 
ter deeds produce. 

During the last year or two a disquieting element has 
been the revival of the Ku Klux Klan, the secret society 
which so terrorized the Negroes in some of the Southern 
States after the Civil War. The recent “primaries” haye 
shown that this organization will figure prominently at the 
November elections in two States at least. 

In Texas the Klan is enthusiastically endorsed by Con- 
gressman Henry, candidate for the Senate, who has spent 
twenty years in the House, where he held the influential 
position of chairman of the Committee on Rules. In this 
State it exercises at present a ruthless censorship over 
any person whose conduct is deemed reprehensible. Such 
a person receives notice that he had better remove to 
another county, and failure to act on this warning is fol- 
lowed by an official visit from the Klan, a midnight abduc- 
tion, and seventy-five lashes on the bare skin. 

The other State where the Ku Klux Klan has become 
an election issue is Oregon, on the Pacific Coast.” Here 
the question is not one of whites or Negroes, but is a 
revival of the “know-nothing” controversy of the middle of 
the last century. ... 


God shed his grace on Thee! 


These June Days 


Ff ALL THE MONTHS, June is weleomed.anost 

joyously, and parted with most reluctantly. 
He whose vision is trained and whose ear is in tune 
perceives in June the month when the glory of the 
natural world is revealed in all its grandeur, sym- 
metry, and beauty. Earth is responding to the 
divine touch: tree and shrub, rose and violet, bird 
and bee, river and sky, all speak with mute elo- 
quence of wonder added to wonder. Who can see 
the clod springing with grass and flowers, or the 
tree, barren a while ago, now clothed in bowers 
of living green and fragrant blossoms, or hear the 
humming of bees, or the bird chorus, without feel- 
ing the presence of an intelligent, loving, omnis- 
cient control? : 

It is hardly conceivable that a normally con- 
structed human being can walk through June fields 
and woods without having borne in upon him with 
overpowering certainty the reality of a creative, 
sustaining Being. It is a severe indictment that 
during June days men can exchange all this for 
the handful of gold won in the noisy, competing 
market-place—gold that so soon turns to dross. 


Eyes are given us to see the wild rose that blooms” 
along the road where we daily pass, ears to hear 


the tinkle of the brook and the bird-song, mental 
powers to apprehend the harmony of the universe, — 


gt 
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Now all this splendor and profusion of nature 
tay be had for the asking. No price. has been 
_ placed on the sunset, the veriest beggar of them all 
may derive priceless inspiration from it. Poor man 
and rich man may pick the flowers, study their 
structure, enjoy their color, drink in their fra- 

ance. The sun shines on the just and the unjust. 
Richer gift was never offered than a June land- 
scape, yet we are continually putting it by in favor 
of the sordid boon of material accumulation. Why 


not spend one complete day by the river that verily. 


does seem to flow from the throne of God, by the 
lake bluer than the sky, under the noble spreading 
tree where squirrels play and mating birds build 
their nests? 

_ We travel far afield to find the wine of life, when 
there are reservoirs in our own vineyards. He is 
most bereft who while rich in purse is poverty- 
stricken in perception of the Soul that stirs in leaf 
and flower, the thrill that comes from frequent 
acquaintance with wooded hill and fertile valley. 
James Russell Lowell gave the conclusion of the 
whole matter when he wrote: 


At the Devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 


For a cap and bells our lives we pay, e 


Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking. 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

*Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

No price is set on the lavish summer ; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 


Gandhi the Fourth? 


AS CHRIST come to India? This is what per- 

sons are asking who have followed the history 
of strange, mystic India and its place in the British 
scheme of empire, and the extraordinary career 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the prophet liberator. Some 
go so far as to say that Gandhi is the fourth in 
the succession of great prophets of the East—the 
Christ, Mahomet, and Buddha being the other 
three. At all events, adopting none of the methods 
of modern leaders, he has swept under his influence 


millions of his fellow-countrymen, who.are now de-. 


voted to his teaching. The only weapons he uses, or 
will permit his disciples to use, are firm resistance 
to Western religion and education, and non-employ- 
ment of force, 

Did England make a colossal blunder when it 
sentenced Gandhi to six years’ close confinement in 
a national prison? So far, there has been no upris- 
ing among his followers, due chiefly to the refusal 
on the part of the Mahatma himself to allow them 
to have recourse to violence. But underneath is 
seething unrest, bitter resentment over English per- 
_ secution of the great prophet, and instant readiness 
on the part of multitudes to forget religious differ- 
ences and unite with all the ardor of fanatics, 
should the leader say the word, against further 
development in India of everything that savors of 
European influence—industry and science as well 
as education and religion. 

A new day is dawning in that ancient country. 
This fact is recognized by friends and foes of Brit- 
ish rule. Christian missions haye received a severe 
set-back, which means that reactionary forces are 
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in control, for in these later years progress has gone 
with the missionary. 

The most powerful weapon ever used for the 
extension of -an idea was the weapon of non- 
resistance, in the rise and spread of Christianity. 
Jesus and his early followers preferred martyrdom 
to force. Since Gandhi and his following are using 
similar means, it is possible that out of India, as 
out of Palestine, may come an influence that will 
shake the foundations of civilization, as it was 
shaken at the beginning of the Christian Era. 


Notes 


We have observed that the safe way is usually 
the stupid way in dealing with the moral problems 
of the world. A cautious man of little ability and 
no daring will easily hold his place. As Nietzsche 
said, he soon comes to “a certain obtuseness and — 
then suffers less.” In other words, he dies. 


Any minister who cannot see the trees for the 
wood, that is to say, who does not know each soul 
in his congregation intimately and affectionately, 
but knows only the mass—if there be so many !—to 
which he speaks impersonally in the service of wor- 
ship, needs to get back to the first essential of his 
calling—the pastoral function. 


The shameful thing about the temper of those 
clergymen who will not tell their people the truth 
about the Bible is their quavering condescension 
toward their parishioners, whom they treat as 
though the truth would destroy them. ‘No man’s 
faith was ever wrecked by truth,” says Henry C. 
Vedder, “who had a faith worth saving.” 


We welcome that readable and energetic little 
sheet, the Spokesman, published by the Laymen’s 
League. The League now has 272 chapters, nearly 
all of which are busying themselves about church 
and community responsibilities. - Evidently the 
time has arrived when the League needs its own 
printed page, to get news of its activities direct to 
its 12,726 members. 


Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, their spokesman, acknowl- 
edges the defeat of the fundamentalists, and pays 
his respects to THE RecisTER for its not ineffectual 
offices in exposing to the whole country the insti- 
gators of the new inquisition, before the Baptists 
met the issue in Indianapolis. He says that in 
adopting the New Testament as the all-sufficient 
ground of faith instead of the “second coming” 
creed-called the New Hampshire Confession, the 
Convention did no more than even the Unitarian 
Church would do. Straightway he and his friends 
reorganized their broken fundamentalist lines. 
They will carry on, but we think they will not 
soon return to their own church for theological 
controversy. They say the fundamentalists are in 
all the churches, and in this they are right. To 
organize them all is their purpose. If this move is 
successful, the world may yet see the end of the 
denominations as we now know them, and the clear 
division of liberal and reactionary forces through- 
out Protestantism. 
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The Event of the Week 


Solving Labor Problems by Murder 


P [ ve MUCH-—DISCUSSED question of the right of 
one group of citizens to prevent another group of 
citizens, organized or unorganized, to engage in 

a given occupation, was forced tragically upon the 

attention of the American people by an appalling out- 

break of violence in the Lester Strip bituminous mine 


in Southern Illinois last week. The public had had . 


occasion in West. Virginia, in several repeated instances 
within the past. few years, to observe various efforts, 
on either the union or the non-union side, to solve labor 
problems by force of arms. The outbreak in the mine 
in Herrin, in Illinois, supplied some features of say- 
agery which had been lacking in West Virginia. In 
some respects the pogrom on the part of the union 
miners in Southern Illinois furnished a vista of pos- 
sibilities not hinted at in previous clashes over the 
right to quit work or to take up the employment of 
those who have refused to labor. The death list of 
about fifty persons, for the most part if not exclusively 
strike-breakers, tells only a part—and the less signifi- 
cant part—of the shocking story. The upheaval of 
cruel passion that accompanied the attack upon the 
strike-breakers and followed their surrender under a 
white flag came a vivid reminder of the urgency of 
the problems of peace, pressing for solution even while 
many of the basic problems arising out of the war are 
yet unsolved. 

It is of significance that the clash aia not develop 
between striking union miners and non-union strike- 
breakers. The workers who had gone down into the 
mine at Herrin were for the most part members of the 
Steam Shovel Men’s Union, imported in an effort by the 
owners to resume production. The Steam Shovel Men’s 
Union had been suspended from affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, of which the United 
Mine Workers of America are a constituent body, sev- 
eral years ago. When the Steam Shovel men were 
imported into Herrin to shovel, strip, and load coal, a 
sub-district official of the local union asked John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, to define the status of the suspended union, sum- 
moned to break a strike by union men. 
plied, recounting the suspension and repudiation of 
the Steam Shoy el Men’s Union, and adding the follow- 
ing paragraph in his message, which has aroused ani- 
mated discussion for and against: “Representatives of 
our organization are justified in treating this crowd as 
an outlaw organization and in viewing its members in 
the same light as they would view any other common 
strike-breakers.” It was after the receipt of this mes- 
sage by the strikers that they marched in force to the 
mines,—the number of men involved is estimated at 
five thousand,—oyercame the guards, received the sur- 
render of the imported men under a white flag, and 
then proceeded with a bloody aftermath to the surren- 
der that revealed the mob spirit at its worst. 

“Tt’s just the old story of a mob getting started,” a 
striking miner is quoted by the Associated Press as 
saying in explanation of what happened at Herrin. By 
many persons disposed to erticise the methods of labor, 
the starting of the mob is directly traced to John L. 
Lewis’s injunction to treat the Steam Shovel men as 
“any other common strike-breakers.” As against this 
analysis of the case, is the statement issued immedi- 
ately after the Herrin pogrom by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor: “The 
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American labor moyement does not countenance vio- 
lence. The principle involved in the coal miners’ strike 
is far too high, and the contest has been waged on too 
high a plane, for any such tactics on either side.” What 
the strikers actually did was to bind strike-breakers in 
sixes after their surrender, command them to run and 
then shoot them down as they fled, an industrial appli- 
cation of the Mexican law of “ley fugw’; to pursue 
other unarmed and fleeing men across fields and bring 
them down with bullets; and to reject with scornful 
laughter—women’s laughter—the entreaties of mor- 
tally wounded men for the last boon of a drink of 
water. 

Here is a picture of the intensity of the underground 
of feeling at Herrin, as drawn by a correspondent of 
the Associated Press, observing developments on the 
spot: “Out in a road near the mine, six men tied to- 
gether, all wounded by bullets and blows, lay in a 
scorching sun, while hundreds of men and women 
laughed at their pleas for water. One of the men, his 
face bloody and one shoulder shot away, apparently 
was within a few minutes of death. ‘Please, boys, give 
me a drink,’ he moaned. A laugh from the hundreds of 
spectators was the only reply. The correspondent 
rushed to a house for water and when he returned he 
was faced by a crowd and quickly drawn pistols and 
told to keep away. When the man begged again for 
e water, ‘for God’s sake, a young woman with a baby in 
her arms placed her foot on the mangled body and said, 
‘T’ll see you in hell before you get any water.’ The men 
apparently had been dragged down a rock road behind 
an automobile. Their clothes were torn, and pieces of 
gravel were imbedded in their mangled flesh.” 

All was quiet at Herrin on the morning after that 
historic 22d of June. What had the strikers accom- 
plished? Had they written a footnote to the history 
of the American labor movement, or had they handed 
down an indictment of American civilization? It has 
been pointed out that the chronic condition of the 
bituminous coal industry—an oversupply of labor and 
an undersupply of work, by the restriction of produc- 
tion to 60 per cent. of the normal—had had something 
to do with the chronic discontent among the workers. 
It is also possible to take cognizance of the testimony 
of strike-breakers that they had been brought to Herrin 
on the misrepresentation that the strikers would not 
mind their places being taken by outsiders—although 
it is difficult to conceive of the credulity that would 
have taken such an assurance at its face value. It is 
also possible to accept President Gompers’s assurance 
that the struggle between the miners and the owners 
had been fought on too high a plane to admit of the 
possibility of the re-enactment of a scene that recalls 
the passions of the French Revolution with convincing 
vividness. It should likewise be recorded that Mr. 
Lewis has emphatically denied that he had any notion 
of incitement to violence in any form when he sent his 
message to Herrin, instructing the strikers to treat 
the imported workers “as any other common strike- 
breakers.” It is to be assumed that treatment of strike- 
breakers does not imply pitched battles and the sum- 
mary execution of surrendered and disarmed prisoners. 
Granting all these things, however, friends of labor 
who have vision will remember the incident—or was 
it an event?—of Herrin, Ill., as a black entry in the 
record of the efforts of labor to win its legitimate 
rights. Herrin was peaceful after the orgy. But the 
problem of the bituminous mines and many other labor 
problems are not solved; and a Herrin may flash upon 
the moral horizon of America any day. In that lies 
the warning of those who died at Herrin. pratt 
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Next ? 


Some Answer, “Bring up the Reserves, 


—the Young People of the Church” 


MINOT SIMONS 


rians are doing more. We hear more about 

them.” It is perfectly true. They hear more 
about us because we are doing more, and we propose 
to do still more. The general denominational atti- 
tude is, “What Next?” 

We have carried two advance movements, the Iinan- 
cial Campaign and the Membership Campaign. Ob- 
viously the first thing to do, to use a military term, is 
to consolidate our positions and prepare to continue 
these movements. 

The Financial Campaign must go on, not only to the 
completion of the Three Million Dollar Fund, but 
must carry on in larger financial resources every year. 
‘Mr. Williams’s recent slogan, “Five Cents Per Week,” 
must be. kept in the foreground from now on. What 
we have been able to do with the campaign resources 
has shown how much greater missionary work we can 
do if we can secure a larger financial backing. I feel 
confident that if our people can be made to real- 
ize what has been done, such financial backing will be 
given. 

Moreover, the Membership Campaign must go on. 
Last year we not only added over ten thousand coy- 
enanted members, but we definitely deepened the spir- 
itual life of our churches. It is now very gratifying 
to know that the Membership Campaign is to be con- 
tinued as a permanent feature of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. Every year we are to consolidate our member- 
ship strength, bringing more and more of our con- 
stituency into membership. 

Last year at a meeting of the Central Council of 
Unitarian Agencies the question came up, “What 
Next?” It was answered by the appointment of a 
Membership Campaign committee which later became 
incorporated into the Unitarian Campaign. The same 
question came up this year for discussion in the Coun- 
cil, which is a representative group of Unitarian 
workers, all of them with denominational interest and 
experience. 

In introducing the discussion I pointed out that some 
people feel that our churches should engage in some 
definite social service. ‘“We do not want to ask people 
simply to come to our church, but to come with us and 
help us to do this or that.” 

We all sympathize with this desire. We all want 
our churches to do what they can do. Yet first of all, 
we want them to be centers of spiritual inspiration 
where people can renew the right spirit within them. 
As to social service, they all confront such different 
conditions that it seems well-nigh impossible to suggest 
some standardized form of service in which they can 
all engage. 

Most community services, for instance, are now ¢ar- 
ried on by secular organizations (all church people for 
the most part, but unsectarian) employing experts to 
do the work. Human relief is a very complicated 
affair and requires the trained worker. Churches as 


VV iss PEOPLE have said to me: “Unita- 


_ educational, financial. 


such should contribute volunteer workers and sup- 
porters, but they should not attempt to carry on such 
work if it is actually being done by other agencies. 

To put the matter simply and positively, churches 
should do the service, wherever possible, which is not 
done by some other agency. Such service will be one 
thing in one community and another thing in another 
community. I do not see what can be suggested in the 
way of a definite service which we can make a denom- 
inational effort. 

The Unitarian Campaign was defined as religious, 
There is one form of service 
along the educational line which we can all do, and 
which I feel that we are called upon to do. I refer to 
the giving of Bible instruction both for the benefit of 
our own church people and for our own communities. 

It is startling to see how the post-war religious reac- 
tion is again putting the demand upon the liberal 
churches to teach the Bible and to give an intelligent 
view of the Bible. No church is in such a position as 
ours to do it. No ministry is prepared like our own 
to do it. 

I cannot overstate.my belief in the importance just 
now of this educational work. We owe it to the world 
about us which is being so misled by misrepresenta- 
tion of the Bible. We have still to combat errors which 
we thought disposed of fifty years ago. It seems as 
though the vast multitude of people have been utterly 
untouched by the results of the modern critical study 
of the Bible. 

Moreover, our own people are expressing a desire to 
know more about the Bible. Some of our ministers 
have already done interesting and helpful work along 
this line. We should all make the new year an oppor- 
tunity for arranging courses of Bible study. Let us 
not make them simply university extension courses. 
Let us get spiritual warmth into them, seeing in the an- 
cient text a great record of vital religious experience. 
Moreover, let us get spiritual warmth out of it, as we 
ought to do who feel the spiritual realities in our 
own lives which are so nobly expressed in the Bible. 
We can all engage in such Bible class work whatever 
the nature of our chief denominational effort. 

The proposition which aroused the greatest interest 
in the Council was one to advance our work among our 
young people. A church which fails with its young 
people, fails. Without young life it dies. 

As churches we have in recent years begun to re- 
trieve ourselves with our young people. Our Sunday- 
schools are vastly better and our people are more inter- 
ested. Our young people are getting better. organized 
and are taking more interest in the church and a more 
responsible part in it. 

We have, however, a long way to go and much to 
learn. Not only the ministers and parents, but League 
chapters and Alliance branches must realize the criti- 
cal nature of this problem. The whole future of our 
churehes is involved in it. Some time ago a minister 
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said to me, “I wish we could do some work for the 
young people, but the trouble is, we have no young 
people.” No one of us must let it go at “wishing.” 
Are there no children or young people in town? There 
are, aud we must go after them. Other churches have 
large Sunday-schools which are not made up from their 
own church families alone. If there are few young 
people in our churches, we must reach the children who 
are not in our churches. 

Many of our people feel that the best thing, the most 
important thing, which the denomination can do next 
is-to concentrate our minds and hearts, our best judg- 
ment, and.our chief work in the church, upon the chil- 
dren and young people. “Bring up the reserves,” 
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which are the children and young people. Get the 
Sunday-schools into the best possible condition. Get 


the young people into the church. Get every one to 


take hold somewhere and do something to help. 

The Central Council voted unanimously to appoint 
a committee to study this matter and to report to the 
Unitarian Campaign, Incorporated, some plans for next 
year. Mr. Arthur L. Palmer is chairman of the com- 
mittee, and the other members are Miss Adeline Pfieg- 
haar, Miss Evelyn Sears, Dr. Florence Buck, Rey. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Mr. Isaac Blaine Stevens, and Dr. 
Minot Simons. If any one has any answer to the ques- 
tion, “What Next?” will he kindly send the answer to 
Mr. Palmer, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass.? oo 


Jesus and Your Property 


Doctrines expounded by a Roman Catholic Priest 
in a Unitarian Theological School 


of Moral Theology and Industrial Ethics in the 

Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C., there is an ethical principle amounting to a prin- 
ciple of justice, deep seated in all the efforts of revolu- 
tionists and reformers who have attempted to reorgan- 
ize the system of private property, and to correct dis- 
putes between labor and capital. He sees in the Chris- 
tian Church, the highest interpreter of morals, a doc- 
trine of property of the highest importance. 

Dr. Ryan was lecturing before the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, on “The Christian Doctrine of Prop- 
erty,” and “The Church and a Better Social Order,” 
when he put forth the above ideas. (Tu Rucistsr is 
indebted to the School Bulletin for the text of the 
lectures). 

He found that while Jesus was not a revolutionist or 
a communist he did emphasize the dangers of riches and 
denounce the rich. Thus he pictured the rich’ man 
who rejected the plea of Lazarus, the beggar, as con- 
demning his own soul, while the poor widow who cast 
two mites into the treasury received superlative praise. 
“What Christ required,” he continued, “was not that 
men should refrain from calling external goods their 
own, but that they should make a right use of such 
goods. He declared that salvation was come to the 
house of Zaccheus when he heard that the latter was in 
the habit of giving half of his wealth to the poor. In 
His description of the last judgment He promised 
heaven to those who would feed the hungry, give 
drink to the thirsty, and clothe the naked. These are 
only a few of the Gospel indications that Christ made 
the right use and the proper distribution of private 
property the most binding and important of His 
commandments.” 

Jesus insisted upon the sacredness of the human in- 
dividual. All are equal in God’s eyes; all are equally 
destined for eternal life. In pursuance of this teach- 
ing the early Christians of Jerusalem sold their indi- 
vidual possessions and held property in common, di- 
viding to all as each had need. Dr. Ryan thought that 
this contention was unsound when used by commun- 
ists and socialists to point a doctrine of common pos- 
sessions,—first, because the arrangement with the early 
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Christians was entirely voluntary; and second, be- 
cause there is no evidence that community of goods 
was continued more than a few years. 

The Christian conception is that the primary right 
of property is the right of use, not the right of exclusive 
control, for God created the goods of the earth for the 
sustenance of all peoples, consequently the right of 
common enjoyment takes precedence over the partic- 


ular right of any individual to hold goods exclusively. . 


Speaking of the attitude of the Catholic teaching in 
the matter, Dr. Ryan said: 


Therefore, the Catholic teaching does not condemn pub- 
lie ownership of what are called public utilities, such 
as railroads, telegraphs, street railways, and lighting con- 
cerns. It does not even condemn public ownership of one 
or more of the great instruments of production which 
are not included in the field of public utilities. For ex- 
ample, it has nothing to say against State ownership of 
mines, or State ownership of any other particular industry 
if this were a necessary means of preventing monopolistic 
extortion to the great detriment of the public welfare. 
Where the line should be drawn between State ownérship 
of industries which is morally lawful and State owner- 
ship which encroaches upon the right of private property, 
eannot be exactly described beforehand. The question is 
entirely one of expediency and human welfare. In any- 
case, the State is obliged to respeet the right of the pri- 
vate owner to compensation for any of his goods that may 
be appropriated to the uses of the public. 


Concluding his study of the Christian doctrine in its 
relation to property ownership, the speaker thought 
that the danger lay not with moderates of either party, 
but with the extremists. He said: 


The Christian doctrine of property is sufficient, on the 
one hand, to protect the common interest and claims of all 
human beings, and on the other hand, to safeguard all the 
reasonable rights of individual proprietors. The eyils ’ 
which have existed and still exist in connection with pri- 
vate property are not inherent in the institution, as that 
institution is understood and defended by the Christian 
teaching.. The most dangerous enemies of the institution 
are neither the exponents of the Christian teaching nor 
the social reformers generally, but those extreme up- 
holders of the present system who cling to an autocratic 
and irresponsible theory of ownership which is as ineon- 
sistent with human welfare as it is contrary to the ideals 
of democracy. 


Dr. Ryan believed the church had been commissioned 


to save individual souls, and to assist men and women 
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in the attainment of the kingdom of heaven. He then 
mentioned three conceivable ways in which the church 
may speak and act with respect to the industrial prob- 
lem, While referring to the practice of the Catholic 
Church, Dr. Ryan believed that the teaching would 
hold for any other church. To illustrate the first way 
_he}quoted from Pope Pius XIII, who proclaimed the 
right of labor to a living wage, and the duty of labor 
to perform a fair day’s work, and not to seek its ends 
_by violence. On the other hand, employers must not 
lay excessive burdens on employees, and must provide 
_ opportunity for rest, religious worship, and recreation. 
_ Using the second way, it may pronounce moral judg- 
ment on reform proposals and methods. Using the 
third way, the church may go farther and actively 
advocate ‘the methods they themselves find morally 
sound. 

Summing up his teaching of social and industrial 
reconstruction, he included it under three proposals 
from each of which quotations are made: 

SUFFICIENCY may be taken to indicate the sum total 
of goods and opportunities, as regards both labor conditions 
and living conditions which are necessary to safeguard the 


welfare of the working classes from day to day. It has 
reference only to the present. Its chief elements may be 
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comprised under wages, working hours, safety and sanita- 
tion, labor unions, child labor and arbitration. Most of 
the. reconstruction programs issued by the churches have 
dealt with several of these subjects. 


SECURITY has reference to the future. It can be pro- 
vided mainly through the legal measures denoted by the term 
“social insurance.” Under this phrase is included insur- 
ance against all sorts of sickness and accidents, wnemploy- 
ment, invalidity, and old age. The social reconstruction 
program of the Catholic Bishops, the program of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and several of the pronounce- 
ments of other denominations favor these forms of protec- 
tion for the working classes. Another kind of security 
for the great masses of the laboring people is a system of 
vocational or industrial training. The Catholic program 
and several of the non-Catholic programs advocate this 
institution. 


STATUS has to do, not so much with the present liveli- 
hood or the future security of the wage-earner, as with his 
position in the industrial system. As just summarized, the 
benefits of sufficiency and security might conceivably be 
all that the working population requires for right living 
and adequate opportunity of self-improvement. There is, 
however, grave reason ‘to doubt the correctness of this 
theory. In a political democracy, it is not at all certain 
that an industrial autocracy can, or ought to, survive per- 
manently. The best interests of the wage-earning classes, 
and of society generally, seem to demand that wage-earners 
should be something more than wage-earners. 


- How the Fundamentalists Met Defeat 
7 And the Prophet Leadership of Mrs. Montgomery 


“CURTIS W. REESE 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 21, 1922. 
HE INDIANAPOLIS MEETING of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, June 14-21, upheld the 
best traditions of liberty of the church of Roger 
Williams. The general theme was “The Uplifted 
Christ,” but all of the speakers gave interpretations 
of the theme which left room for wide difference 
of opinion. In large letters across half of one end of 
the Cadle Tabernacle, where the meetings were held, 


was a statement by Prof. T. T. Lew at the Shanghai — 


Christian Conference: 
AGREED TO DIFFER, BUT RESOLVED TO LOVE. 


Before proceeding further, I should state that the 
fundamentalists had staged a one-day pre-convention 
meeting, with William Jennings Bryan as the chief 
attraction. Other addresses were delivered by Dr. 
‘Curtis Lee Laws of New York and Dr. M. P. Boynton 
of Chicago. Dr. J. C. Massee of Boston, chairman of 
the fundamentalist committee, presided. It was stated 
that the fundamentalists are committed to the “historic 
Baptist faith based upon the inerrant word of God.’ 
Dr. Laws charged that rationalism is robbing Chris- 
tianity of its supernatural content, that over-centrali- 
zation in the Baptist general promotion board is threat- 
ening the independence of the local churches. He 
urged that principle and not expediency be the deter- 
mining factor in the whole Baptist program. He 
charged that the rationalistic movement within the 
Baptist convention is but a rebirth of the liberal move- 


ment which split the Congregational church one hun- 


dred years ago. Also he asserted that the Unitarian 
movement has proved lacking in the dynamics of genu- 
ine Christianity. A resolution was passed pledging 
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the fundamentalists not to countenance any division in 
the ranks of the Northern Baptist Convention, but the 
same resolution also asserted that the work of the funda- 
mentalists would not cease until all professors teach- 
ing subyersive ideas in Baptist schools are removed, or 
the schools retaining such teachers stricken from the 
approved roll of the schools of the Convention. Bryan’s 
speech was characteristic of his increasing senility. 
His mental vibrations, like the oscillations of his palm- 
leaf fan, are growing weaker every day. He needs a 
glandular operation. Two quotations from Bryan’s 
address will-suffice: “If they [the evolutionists] reject 


-the Mosaic account of creation and deny that man was 


made by separate act and in the image of God, will 
they frankly tell us to what beast or bird or reptile or 
fish or insect they pay their respects on Father’s day?” 
Again: “Darwin’s Christ... had an ape for an 
ancestor on both his father’s side and his mother’s 
side.” Bryan’s was the one irreverent address of the 
week. 

Promptly at 9.26 Wednesday morning, June 14, Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery made her appearance on 
the platform. Amid great applause and the waving of 
fans she saluted the audience. Soon she called the 
Conyention to order, and after the preliminaries, in- 
cluding the address of welcome by the pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Indianapolis, Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick EH. Taylor, Mrs. Montgomery delivered the presi- 
dent’s annual address. She spoke with the unction 
that is always present in great souls at a time of great 
need. With clear voice, deliberate enunciation, and 
the ring of challenge in her tone, Mrs. Montgomery not 
only accepted the gage of battle, but tore all secrecy 
from the issues confronting the Convention and fiung 
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into the very teeth of the reactionary forces the tradi- 
tional Baptist principles of 


IT. THE SACREDNESS OF INDIVIDUAL JUDG- 
MENT. 


il, THE ABSOLUTE AUTONOMY OF THE LOCAL 
CHURCH. 


THE COMPLETE SEPARATION OF 
AND STATE. 


Ie CHURCH 


She declared that if the Convention were to appoint 
a committee to draft a statement of things commonly 
believed among Baptists, even then the Convention 
itself should never formally receive the report. Lean- 
ing over the pulpit, with the fire of prophecy in her 
eye, she continued: “Our children’s children will look 
back to this hour and judge us by what we do now. 
If we are small and cowardly, if we are swayed by 
passion or prejudice, or take counsel of our fears, they 
will write down our failure with shame and sorrow. 
We must not disappoint the present; we must not fail 
the future. Baptists have a great history. We have 
made notable contributions to the cause of individual 
liberty, both civil and religious. We are the recognized 
democrats of the Protestant world. Let us not betray 
our principles to-day.” 

I am sure the readers of Tu Recisrer will pardon 
an expression of the pride I felt in my Baptist an- 
cestry. One of my paternal great-grandfathers was 
a Baptist preacher, one of my paternal grand- 
fathers and two of my paternal uncles were Bap- 
tist preachers, my father is a Baptist deacon, two of 
my brothers are Baptist preachers, and a sister mar- 
ried a Baptist preacher. But I could not love these 
Baptist principles as I do if I loved the Unitarian 
movement less, for the Unitarian movement, as I under- 
stand it, is the flowering of Protestant democracy. 
There are many former Baptist ministers in the Unita- 
rian fellowship, and while we have no quarrel with 
our fellow-liberals who stay within the old church, we 
believe that our best work can be done outside the 
church of our fathers. 

In order to interpret the Baptist situation correctly 
you must understand that with the Baptists, as 
with the Unitarians, there are innumerable vari- 
eties. Roughly, however, the Baptists of the Northern 
Convention may be divided into three main groups: 
(1) fundamentalists, (2) evangelicals, and (3) lib- 
erals. ‘The liberals are largely in control of the denom- 
inational machinery, though they work in utmost har- 
mony with the evangelicals. The liberals are mostly 
of a group which we would class as conservative Uni- 
tarians, though a considerable number of liberal Bap- 
tists frankly regard Unitarians and Universalists 
as conservative. The evangelicals are orthodox in 
their theology ; but they believe firmly in the direct re- 
* lation of the individual to God, in the autonomy of the 
local church, and are not greatly concerned over the 
advance of evolutionary scholarship. The evangeli- 
cals are mystical but on the whole forward-looking. 
They constitute by far the largest group in the Con- 
vention. The fundamentalists constitute a substan- 
tial but minority group. Their one chief contention, 
as TH Recister has already pointed out, is for the 
inerrancy of the Bible. On other points—as, for ex- 
ample, the pre-millennial coming of Christ—they 
differ among themselves. Massee and Riley and others 
who believe in this latter doctrine are not making that 
dogma an issue at the present time. Dr. Haldeman 
is an isolated independent and in no way connected 
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with the organized Baptist fundamentalist movement. 
He was not at the Indianapolis Convention, and I 
learn that he rarely if ever attends a session of the 
Convention. 

On every test vote the liberals and the evangelicals 
united to defeat the fundamentalists. This was true 
of votes on procedure, on creedal statement, on the 
support of the Administration in its prosecution of the 
promotion program, and in the election of officers. 
Politically speaking, the fundamentalists did not have 
a “look in.” This in spite of the fact that the funda- 
mentalists know what they want and have definite 
plans as to how to get it, and in spite of the further 
fact that the liberals have been considerably embar- 


HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 


She said to the Convention, and especially to the funda- 
mentalists: “Our children’s children will look back to 
this hour and judge us by what we do now. If we are 
small and cowardly, they will write down our failure 
with shame and sorrow. We are the recognized demo- 
erats of the Protestant world. Let us not betray our 
principles to-day.” The Convention heeded. The letter 
and spirit of her prophetic challenge were fulfilled 


SS 


rassed by the publicity which has been given the Bap- 
tist controversy in the press of the country. Tacti- 
cally, the defeat of the fundamentalists was due 
-to the cautious leadership of the liberals working 
through their evangelical associates. The program 
of the Convention proper was made up almost 
entirely of evangelicals, the liberals exhibiting 
commendable strategic modesty, while the funamental- 
ists got the floor only in debates over controversial 
motions. : , 

The Convention was an interesting psychological 


_study.. The fundamentalists call the liberals “ration- 


alists.” But as a matter of fact, the fundamentalists, 
as I told Dr. Massee, are typically rationalistic in type 
of mind. The evangelicals are typically mystical. The 
liberals are typically scientific. Once grant the funda- 
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mentalist his premise and he will carry you in a pre- 
cise, orderly way to a rigidly logical conclusion. Fur- 
thermore, he can tell you what his premise is. It is 
the acceptance of the Bible as the inerrant word of God. 
He believes in two kinds of knowledge, one of which 
is scientifically discovered and the other of which is 
ivinely and inerrantly revealed. Once convert a fun- 
damentalist from the basic fallacy—that of the iner- 
rancy of the Book—and you have a powerful and 
logical advocate of discovered and discoverable knowl- 
edge! j 
Interspersed throughout the program were many 
spicy reports of great achievements and still greater 


projects. There were brief but thrilling addresses by 
returned missionaries. The whole affair gave evidence 
of radiant life! . 


The most objectionable feature of the Convention, 
from my viewpoint, was the “obnoxious exaggeration” 
of the uplifted Christ, the abnormal emphasis on the 
place of the cross in the religious life, the monotonous 
regularity with which the musical director selected 
Christological songs, the all but. automatic call for 
prayer following every tense moment, and the pathologi- 
cal lust for ecstatic utterances. Unquestionably Jesus 
Christ is the God of orthodox Baptist Christianity! 
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So overwhelming was the defeat of the fundamental- 
ists, that they made no opposition to the report of the 
nominating committee. Dr. Frank E. Taylor of Indian- 
apolis was elected president; Rev. W. C. Bitting of St. 
Louis, secretary; Rev. W. 8S. Abernathy of Washing- 
ton, D.C., president of the Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society; Mrs. Montgomery, the retiring president of 
the Convention, president of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society; and Mrs. George W. Coleman of Bos- 
ton, president of the Women’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. All of these were backed by the liberals. 

The fundamentalists were defeated but not con- 
quered. A special meeting was held by the fundamen- 
talists in which it was decided to launch a nation-wide 
movement which they predicted would include the fun- 
damentalists of several evangelical denominations. A 
post-convention rally of the fundamentalists was held 
at the Moody Institute in Chicago, June 21 and 22, 
with Massee, Goodchild, and Laws as the speakers. 
But the fight will be carried on with dignity and nobil- 
ity. Throughout the conference sessions at Indian- 
apolis derision and denunciation were conspicuously 
absent. 

The Northern Baptist Convention is still “young for 
liberty” ! ; 


Early Days in the Northwest 


I. Arriving at Portland, the Journey’s End 


“WILLIAM G. 


Stebbins, who had succeeded Starr King as 

pastor of our San Francisco church, took the 
wayfarers to his home with prodigal welcome and to 
an abiding-place in his confidence and affection. -This 
included the writer of this paper, who he probably 
little thought would be associated with him twenty- 
seven years later in the San Francisco pastorate. At 
that time I was journey-weary and a restless youngster, 
and he carried me in his arms and walked me up and 
down to quiet me. Charles A. Murdock in his “A 
Glance Back at Eighty” relates how he saw my father 
and mother for the first time as they sat in a box on a 
Sunday evening when Dr. Stebbins was preaching in 

_the theatre. 

The journey from Panama to San Francisco was 
made on the steamship Sonoma, I believe. The propri- 
etor of Woodward’s Garden was one of the passengers. 
He was the proprietor also of the “What Cheer House,” 
a famous hostelry of those days, full of interesting 
associations, not the least interesting of which is con- 
nected with the fact that General Grant was a guest 
there after his discharge from the army and on his 
way back to “the States.” But I have a more personal 
interest in this reminiscence, because I should like in 
passing to pay a tribute of gratitude to the man who 
established and maintained “Woodward’s Garden,” 
which afforded to the city of San Francisco for many 
years so harmless and delightful a pleasure-resort, 
especially for children. The contrast to the sort of 
amusement parks we have to-day in most of our large 
cities would be entirely in favor of Woodward’s Garden ! 

The trip from San Francisco to Portland was made 
in the steamship Montana. It was the stormy season 


U's ARRIVAL in San Francisco, Dr. Horatio 


ELIOT, Jr. 


of the year and in this small vessel terribly distressing. 
My father was almost the only passenger who was not 
seasick. My mother was unable to retain any nourish- 
ment during the entire five days. It was so rough on 
the bar that they were obliged to lie outside the mouth 
of the Columbia River for twenty-four hours, and at 
seven o’clock in the evening the captain expected to 
have to lie out all night. Suddenly the fog lifted on 


‘the north channel (not the usual entrance) and he 


slipped in and tied up on the north side. Mr. M.S. Bur- 
rell and Mr. James W. Cook, afterward and for many 
years my father’s friends, were passengers. The vessel 
reached Portland on the day before Christmas, and ac- 
cording to the usage of that day fired a shot from the 
cannon at the bow to proclaim her arrival to the commu- 
nity. Making the same trip a few years later, we were 
passing a rock that protruded from the ocean a mile or 
so away, and to amuse the passengers the captain of the 
vessel discharged the cannon. Meanwhile he had told 
us to keep our eyes on the rock. We saw no result, 
of course, until enough time had elapsed for the sound 
of the shot to reach the rock. Then, as it seemed with- 
out the slightest reason, the entire rock which had been 
covered with sea lions uncovered itself instantaneously 
with one sudden flop. 

Upon embarking from the steamer, Thomas Frazar, 
(who by the way, was a lineal descendant of John 
Alden and Priscilla, himself born on the old Alden 
farm in Duxbury), with the only livery hack to be pro- 
cured in the town, was at the wharf, and accompanied 
us to his home. On the theory that my father carried 
me in his arms and not on his back, I have always 
claimed that I was the first ashore! On the first 
night in Porttand and for some time afterward the 
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sole-leather trunk with which we had made the long 
journey was my cradle. My parents to this day recall 
the streets of the city, some paved with plank and some 
unpaved, and all of them muddy. And they recall how 
the wheels went splashing into the ruts as they drove 
through the dark rain to the house which was for six 
months to be our very hospitable home. They have 
never forgotten the picture of tha sainted Mrs. Frazar as 
she stood framed in the doorway to welcome them, and 
after that the blazing fire of oak wood on the hearth. 
I shall speak again of Mrs. Frazar’s work, but it is 
appropriate that I’ should quote here words spoken 
by my father at the time of her decease in April, 
1884: P| ABs 

“Dear friends, I reserve for myself at some future 
time the privilege and sacred duty of commemorating 
this revered saint of our household. To-day my sense 
of personal bereavement will only permit me to say, 
I loved her as a son loves his mother. I have sought 
her presence these seventeen years, and never left it 
without excess of courage and faith. She was my most 
indulgent critic, surest and swiftest in her sympathies, 
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and most restful in the companionship of trust and 
aspiration. I have basked in her overflowing con- 
fidence as in sunshine, and have been built up as on a 
rock by her unfaltering loyalty. Being dead, she will 
yet speak to me; and this cause of duty and service is 
freshy sanctified by the open door of heaven from 
which her works do follow her.” 
He continued: “If there is any stranger present, may 
I say to him that death has no victory here. This is 
an hour of solemn triumph over the grave, of looking 
not at the things which are seen. When we think of 
our personal loss, we are indeed to the last degree in- 
consolable. But when we think of what God still 
leaves us, of her real presence, her immortality, her 
message and witness of the spirit, and the open secret 
of a life hid with Christ’s in God, our sorrow turns to 
thanksgiving. What God gave us in her, is given for- 
ever. Oh that we may keep this mind and the up- 
lifted confidence that all things are ours, the world, or 
life or death, or things present, or things to come, all 
are ours, and we are Christ’s, and Christ is God!” by 
(To be continued) nN FC 
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The Harvard-Andover Merger 


Much Will Depend Upon the Dean 


HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Former Editor The Congregationalist 


EAR Mr. Editor :— 
LD Since you seek my opinion, and in view of our 


erstwhile and joyous relations as workers in 

the same field of journalism, I will tell you exactly how 

I feel about the new “Theological School in Harvard 
University.” 

As one who for a long time has advocated the union 

of Trinitarian and Unitarian churches in localities 

where one would serve the community better than two, 


I cannot consistently oppose the consolidation of two . 


schools which have already been affiliated in many 
respects. The interests both of economy and efficiency 
are likely to be served thereby. : 

Of course on Andover’s part it amounts to a confes- 
sion of inability longer to sustain an independent exist- 
ence. What some of the most earnest opponents of the 
removal from Andover Hill ten years ago or so feared 
has now practically come to pass and the oldest semi- 
nary in the Congregational body, the one which in ear- 
lier years bred most of its ministers and missionaries, 
becomes just an “influence” in a composite institution. 
But, sentimentality aside, it must be confessed that An- 
dover of late has not functioned to any extent Congrega- 
tionally. It has not exerted itself to serve the develop- 
ing needs of the Congregational churches or with a 
view to keeping their affections warm toward a semi- 
nary which they once loved and admired. Moreover, it 
has suffered three body blows in the last thirty years. 
The first was due to the alienation from it of many 
alumni and churches because of its brave advocacy of 
the New Theology in the great days of Tucker, Smyth, 
and Harris. Next it added to its critics through its 
physical removal to Cambridge. The third rift in the 
lute came when Dr. Fitch, who had been proclaimed one 
of the saviors and leaders of Andover in Cambridge 


parted company with his trustees and chose to put 
on the professional gown at Amherst. 

Meanwhile no strong Congregational churchman has 
arisen to do for Andover in an urgent financial situa- 
tion what Bishop Lawrence so gallantly is undertaking 
to do for the Episcopal School at Cambridge. No 
dean with the powers of locomotion and the persua- 
sive tongue that are Dean Brown’s great assets at 
New Haven has appeared to administer and develop 
Andover. No magnetic teacher has emerged to draw 
college men to Cambridge as Fosdick draws them to 
Union and as certain men at Boston University School 
of Theology appeal to ardent youth headed toward 
the ministry. : 

So Andover has marked time or drifted, and what 
its trustees have now decided to do may be on the whole 
the best thing to do under the circumstances. Out West~ 
as well as in certain places nearer home it will be 
said that Andover has at last capitulated to Unita- 
rianism. I donot believe that is true, nor do I think 
Unitarians believe it to be true. It might be said just 
as fairly that Harvard Divinity School has capitulated 
to Trinitarianism. 

Thus I diagnose the situation. I am resigned, but 
not enthusiastic. I am sorry to have the Back Bay 
lose one of its most\brilliant preachers, whose pulpit 
star has not yet reached its zenith. But if he will 
shun the temptation to academic seclusion, which is 
ever present in the Cambridge atmosphere, if he will 
show himself fairly “folksy” and human, if he will 
love the churches instead of patronizing them, above 
all, if he will surround himself with teachers who 
possess not only scholarship but moral passion and 
spiritual insight, the new school of theology may in 
time outshine the former glories of the two institu- 
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tions on which it is about to be reared. Meanwhile, 
New England Congregationalism will try to hobble 
along with its three remaining theological seminaries 
which with the Gordon Bible College and the Bos- 
ton University School of Theology will probably 
be able to care for the present feverish rush into the 
Congregational ministry for some time to come. 
y Howarp A. BrinGMan. 

LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. ’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Better Strategy at the Annual Meeting 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. Dodson has written pointing out the bad tactics of those 
presenting resolutions in the Annual Meeting of the A. U. A., 
which compel decision on two distinct questions at once. _ 

May I call attention to the bad strategy of those responsible 
for the conduct of the meetings, who allow the Association to 
be brought into needless ridicule year by year through the 
action of a small minority? 

Most of us are agreed, I suppose, that the meeting in Tremont 
Temple is not a suitable place for a decision on questions of 
national policy. All the conditions are unfavorable. The 
meetings have a clear-cut, definite purpose which is sufficient 
to absorb every ounce of available energy; the acoustic condi- 
tions make intelligent debate impossible; there is no time for 
the presentation of essential facts. 

But there are a few with whom it is a matter of conscience 
to secure a decision on certain questions which are burning in 
their hearts. A meticulous courtesy gives them the right of 
way. However impolitic or harmful their motion may be, yet 
the negation of it is always exploited as a callous disregard 
for human rights and freedom. ‘ 

Within our fellowship it doesn’t matter: everybody knows 
what has happened. But the story is published to millions 
outside, with scant regard for truth. How can the situation 
be met? ; 

Not by a negative vote, which is always open to misunder- 
standing, but by prompt and intelligent action. Let the com/ 
mittee on findings, or men appointed by them, be prepared with 
substitute motions to be offered as amendments, so that the 
yoters in negating what they consider to be bad policy shall 
at the time affirm their unquestioned allegiance to the high 
principles at issue. 

I have secant sympathy with the modern fear of negations, 
but this is a case where even innocent negations may be per- 
verted to deadly effect. A little foresight can provide that 
the Annual Meeting, when yoting on public questions, shall 
be asked only to affirm, and by such affirmation take the sting 
from the abuse which some of our critics mistake for prophetic 
utterance. , EH. J. BOwvdEN. 

MerHvuern, MASS. . 


War, Outlaw among Nations! 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN RIGISTER :— 


_On July 29, the day which commemorates the opening of 
the World War, demonstrations to demand the outlawing of 
war are to take place in England, France, Germany, Sweden, 
Austria-Hungary and various other countries. The cali bas 
come to the United States to join in this widespread movement 
and to show what are the practical steps toward the abolition 
of war. Let every clergyman take note. 

England especially is making efforts for great demonstra- 
tions, and in London four great processions coming from differ- 
ent quarters will meet in Hyde Park around twelve platforms 
where distinguished religious, political, and labor leaders will 
address the multitude. At a given moment on that Saturday 
afternoon a resolution will be read demanding “no more war,” 
and it is expected that five million persons in England will 
yote for this. 

Rey, Sidney Gulick, for twenty years missionary to Japan, 
Says that “no missionary work, home or foreign, is half so 
important as the establishment of a world-peace system. If 
we fail to establish it in the near future, all missionary work, 
home and foreign, will be futile and foolish.” 

The United States means to unite with the foreign in this 
demand for the outlawry of war. It is being realized that 

- war can be removed before the old causes of past wars dis- 
4 appear. Duelling ended when it was outlawed and made a 
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crime. But the old causes of duelling still persist. The Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, the Federal Council of 
Churches, the W. C. T. U., and other strong organizations are 
uniting in the demand that war shall be outlawed. A general 
demand for the calling of a world conference to abolish war 
is a strong, possibility long before the end of the naval holiday. 
On the 29th, radio messages are to be sent out from various 
centers as part of the American demonstration, and it is hoped 
that on the next day the clergy of the country will with one 
voice present the practical, definite steps toward world peace. 
Strong emphasis should be laid upon the new Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague, and upon the nine months’ 
“cooling-off” period to which every member of the fifty-one 
nations in the League of Nations is solemnly pledged before 
it can lift a hand against another member. Every clergyman 
will do well to secure the admirable brochure “A Warless 
World,” to be had from the World Alliance to promote Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City. Lucta AMES Mmap. 
Boston, MASS. 


An Appeal 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I call to your attention a case of need which has risen 
in one of our Unitarian churches? 

Mrs. A. and her daughter Mrs. B., lifelong Unitarians, are 
in need of outside help. Mrs. A. is eighty years old and is 
afflicted with creeping paralysis. Her mind is all right, but 
she cannot be left without a caretaker. Her daughter Mrs. B. 
has a position which pays her $30 a week. The cheapest board 
and room which can be secured in the town where they live is 
at least $30 a week, and the caretaker must be paid at least 
$15 more. 

It seems to the writer that this is a worthy case and he 
appeals to generous-minded Unitarians to keep this deserving 
family together. The local church to which these good people 
belong is not a wealthy one: Its members are doing what 
they can. They would be grateful for outside help. Arrange- 
ments have been made that checks may be sent payable to the 
secretary at the New York Headquarters at 21 Bast 38th 
Street,—Miss Virginia Chamberlin. They will be suitably 
acknowledged. UNITARIAN MINISTER, 


Mr. Ormsby’s Letter and the Bible 


To the Editor of Tor CHrIsTIAN REGISTER :— 


The letter by Mr. Ormsby [see issue of June 8, page 12] 
which I sent to you for publication, at his request, is an 
interesting revelation of the way in which our Unitarian tracts 
appear to a non-Unitarian -with legal training. The writer’s 
contention is ‘twofold: that in addressing orthodox Christians 
with their reverence for the Bible we must show that our faith 
is Seriptural, and that as they are also accustomed to a creed, 
we must provide for it some adequate substitute. 

To me this was a new and not altogether congenial point 
of view. Our Unitarian faith is not based upon an authorita- 
tive Scripture and our opposition to a creed is not because of 
what it is but because of what it does. I was curious, however, 
to learn what reactions this letter might produce among Rercis- 
TER readers. 

While the writer makes use of one of Dr. Sunderland’s 
tracts to point his moral, it should be needless to say that the 
letter was not designed to be a reflection upon one the schol- 
arly character of whose work requires no defense from me, 
nor would I have submitted the letter if I had thought that 
such reflection was intended. Avcustus P. Reccorp. 

Dnrroir, Mic. 


Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


To the Editor of Tur Curistran REGISTER :— 


I want to send just a line to the readers of your paper to 
tell them what a joy,it has been to help “my boys” and their 
families with the funds sent in response to my letter. 

I have just returned from Roubaix and Lille, where I spent 
three unforgettable days. Their welcome and hospitality was 
profoundly touching and has only made my love and devotion 
for them stronger than eyer. 

The past winter had been an extremely difficult one, because 
of strikes and lack of work, for, as in all industries, times 
come when the mills run on only part time. It is a dread ever 
present in the breast of a faithful worker. 

I found several of the women sick because of the difficulties 
of last winter. Poor Madame Fratrez is far from well, and 
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Madame Masse will never, I fear, be any better. Madame 
Masse has never been well since the war. What she went 
through during the occupation you could only realize by hear- 
ing her tell it. 

I have helped them and shall do more before I leave. Later, 
I am visiting one or two more to see what needs are the 
greatest. So I can assure you that the money is doing worlds 
of good. 

On special case which may interest you is a young Alsatian 
boy who is a nephew of one of my filleuls whose mother is 
dead and the father is a tuberculeux. Their sufferings during 
the war, in Alsace, were terrible. .We have had both boys in 
school—this little Henri in one where he ig learning a trade. 
One more year is necessary before he can be placed in a 
position, and difficulties have arisen so that the uncle and 
aunt cannot have him with them. We have a school now 
where he can live; -bit it left us no money for clothes and 
necessaries, so some of the funds you contributed will furnish 
those and enable Henri to finish his apprentissage. He is 
unusually bright, receiving the highest credits, so I know you 
will feel that the money could not be better used. 

Perhaps many would also be interested to know that I spent 
one day seeing the work in many of the villages looked after 
by Mme. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. 

I wish I had time and space to tell you about it in detail. 
It is wonderful work, being done in the most human way. 

We went from one utterly ruined village to another, stopping 
each time to see the school, showed about by the schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress. They are such wonderful people ! 
they are, living in the ruins, carrying on their work with an 
unflagging spirit. I never heard a complaint, though they had 
all lost everything. They greeted us with smiles, cheerfulness, 
and a touching hospitality, 

Reconstruction is going on slowly, but for years the families 
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will live in the little temporary houses, so hot in summer and 
so cold in winter—surrounded by the ruins of the things they 
held so dear. ‘ 

The most marvelous thing of all to me is the condition of 
the fields. I saw many of the fields early in 1919 and they 
appeared to be utterly hopeless for years and years. Imagine 
my surprise when I gazed upon fields, extending as far as eye 
could see, plowed and sown and in perfect condition. What 
that means in devoted labor is beyond my imagination! ‘To 
me it represents a Herculean task. But it has been done by 
that marvelous individual, the French peasant. 

More than ever do I love and admire the French. More than 
ever do I consider them the most wonderful of people. . Gentle, 
timid to a fault, refined, with a depth of character that few 
foreigners discover, they take up their tasks, plod ahead, and 
do almost the impossible in these invaded regions. 

In closing let me say one more word. I saw in each village 
the little library placed there by Madame Loyson—the begin- 
ning of one that will keep on growing. In every ease the 
library seemed to have brought more joy than anything else, 
and in every case I found the books in good condition, which 
told me how ¢arefully and reverently they have been handled, 
for they are in constant use. 

You who give to Madame Loyson may be glad to hear about 
my visit. Those who have not given may be interested to 
give, and I hope you will, and generously, for you cannot give 
where it will do more good and where the good is done in 
such a human way. 

Thank you again and again for the money you contributed 
for the little I am doing. It has brought smiles to tired, drawn 
faces, and a new hope to many. 

ALICE Marion Hotmgs. 

37 Rur pr LA Tour, 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
June 2, 1922. 


A Representative Sermon 
by REV. JULIAN C. JAYNES : 


Died June 7, 1922 


“And I saw the dead small and great stand before God, and the books 


were opened: and another book was opened which is the book of 
life: and the dead were judged out of the things which were written 
in the books, according to their works. And whosoever was not 


found written in the book of life, was- condemned.” 
O ONE UNDERSTANDS the weird; extravagant vision 
N which closes our New Testament Scriptures. It has 
bewildered and baffled every Biblical scholar who has 
ever ventured into its fantastic labyrinth. 

The passage which I have just read is supposed to- refer to 
some final judgment day when an alabaster Jerusalem shall 
suddenly appear on the earth and before the great white throne 
in the midst thereof shall gather the multitudinous dead, to 
receive their long-delayed punishment and rewards. 

I confess to no interest in that kind of judgment day. It 
is too far over the horizon of probability to deserve serious 
attention. There is a much nearer judgment day, so near that 
it ceases to be probable and becomes actual, and that is every 
day. In the divine economy every deed casts its own shadow, 
and that shadow, so to speak, carries the lance of pain or the 
crown of recompense. It is a daily experience. 

We do not have to wait until afiter we are dead to get what 
we deserve; and even if there were to be a great final court, 
its judgments could only be the mere formality of confirming 
what we had already received in actual life. I am therefore 
not interested in hypothetical heavens and hells, but I am 
interested in the opening of those books; and since we do not 
know precisely what the writer means, I take the liberty of 
removing them from the shelves of somé remote, apocryphal 
court-room and, bringing them back to our own time and place, 
using them as the records, not penned by some secretarial 
angel, but as the diary which every man unconsciously writes 
in his own character and nature. 

You will observe that there are books, and another book. 

The first are just raw books, figures, ledger accounts, digital 
tracings of securities, additions and multiplications—the arith- 
metic of success or failure—items of material prosperity—of 
worldly ambitions attained—of cleverly and yictoriously “get- 
ting there.” 


They are not, however, such dull books as they appear. The 
digits are very commonplace, it is true. Every schoolboy knows 
them and is tired of the sight of them. But around and 
through every one is twined much romance, heroic pluck, 
patience, sacrifice, perseverance, eager industry. It is not a 
bad record for a being that is all head, and has no way of 
computing life save in arithmetical terms. 

And there is no hint anywhere in these books that man is 
anything more than that—just a ealculating brain. 


Now comes the: book which the writer sets apart from the — 


other books. He calls it the book of life. I take it to mean 
that it is the record of what a man becomes as a living soul. 
Not what he gets, not what he Squeezes with clutched hand 
out of the universe, but what he feels and responds to and 
grows into as he moves about in the universe. 

There are no figures in that book—no symbols of quantity 
or weight or area. You could understand your own book, but 
you could not understand your neighbor’s. For the record con- 
sists of emotions, sympathies, appreciations, aspirations, moral 
possessions, character values, and you cannot express these 
intangible realities in letters or digits of universal compre- 
hension. It is the book of the soul’s growth. 

As you turn over the leaves it may seem even duller and 
less significant than the other books, but in reality it is 
weightier, more valuable, and more practical than are the 
others put together. I linger on that word practical, for it is 
the keynote of our theme. Here are the open books. On the 
one side are the records of the tangible visible things which 
you have conquered from the world. They show in black and 
white just what you are worth as a human brain. On the 
other side is the book of life, which shows what you are worth 
as a soul—your degree of ownership in the intangible values, 
what you have come to be as a spiritual citizen in a spiritual 
world. 

Now, if the question were 
the practical use of existence, the practical worth of living— 
if such a question were put to the world at large and a secret 
ballot taken, I suspect the book of life would 
minority. What it records might be deemed ornamental, poet- 
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be in a hopeless — 
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put as to which book indicates 
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ically desirable, proper enough as moral embroidery, but the 
practical, efficient employment of our faculties would be sup- 
posed to be described in the books of business and trade and 
actual achievement. : 
_ hat is the general feeling, I think, toward the values that 
deepen and beautify and enlarge the spiritual experiences of 
life. It is well enough to have them, if there is room to spare, 
t they are not essential, not the first choice, not of great 
ictical importance. The Persian poet who said if he had 
only two loaves of bread in the desert he would sell one and 
buy a hyacinth would be pronounced a hopeless fool in Wall 
Street. 
ae 


For we call ourselves a very practical people. We like to 
get on—get things done—get to our destination by the light- 
ning express. Give me hammer and nails and a board and 
Tl build a box. I can handle it and count its corners and find 
it where I put it when I get up in the morning. That is the 
idea. We believe in box-building. It is so practical and this is 
the practical age. 


Now it is fair at this point to ask for a definition of the 


practical. It may be that we have overloaded that word with 
bales and boxes and forced it to serve solely in a bread-and- 
butter capacity. Emerson recalls us to one hard fact, and it 
is well for us to get that fact in the center of vision. He says 
that the ideal is the only real. That means that a sentiment 
is more substantial than a dollar bill, that love is stronger 
than iron bars, that patriotism is more solid than a fortress 
wall, and that the universe with its ponderous worlds is bal- 
anced on a thought. “The things that are seen are temporal, 
but the things that are unseen are eternal.” _ 

Now what is the practical? It is anything that ministers 
to the welfare of a human soul; and the thing that ministers 
most, that enhances most the blessedness and significance of 
loving is the most practical. It that be true, then there must 
be a readjustment of values, and many a material essential 
becomes a needless luxury and many a spiritual embroidery 
becomes an absolute necessity. And so the hyacinth comes 
into its own, and the exchange of a loaf becomes a wise and 
practical transaction. 

What is the test of the practical? 

I. First, as has been intimated, it must be useful, helpful, 
ereative. If a man were a stomach and nothing more, we 
could draw a circle around the food market and say, ‘There 
is the practical thing of life.” But he is vastly more than an 
appetite. His hungers mount to heaven, and if these are not 


fed, he is a half-starved ‘skeleton though he be prince of the- 


market. I said the first test is usefulness. 1-9 not outrage 
that word by pinching it to its lowest terms. It has great 
functions and performs those functions as it seizes on the 
ideal things and feeds them to the higher hungers of the soul. 
What is useful hangs on the need of it, and if .the greatest 
need is to make life interesting and beautiful, then the most 
useful things cannot be measured by the scales or the yard- 
stick. 
a5 


II. The second test of the practical is to be many-sided. 
That may be a business heresy, but I am talking about the 
full abundant life and not about the virtues of a human gimlet. 
It is practical, we are told, to specialize, to sharpen one faculty 
to a point and never mind the other faculties. We want effi- 
ciency, it is said, and the efficient man is the man who knows 
one job and neyer misses a stroke. Modern education is grow- 
ing in emphasis on that word “efficiency.” We are going to 
get ‘tired of it some day, unless we have already petrified into 
specialized machines. A young man goes to a college and 
elects to become, we will say, a medical expert. He concen- 
trates thought, energy, life, on a certain square inch of the 
human anatomy. He knows it thoroughly, but he knows noth- 
ing else in the infinite universe. His other faculties have 
atrophied. He is not educated. He is an efficient gimlet. 
‘There is no objection to specialization in any department of 
service. There is so much to be known and so much to be 
done, that men must choose what to know well and what to 
do well, but that duty does not exclude the other duty of being 
a whole man with a foursquare frontage to the rich environ- 
ment of life. And I venture to say that your expert who is 
drawing dividends from the investment of other faculties be- 
sides the highly specialized one is a better expert, and cer- 
tainly a happier and broader man. 

I believe in smatterings. I believe in knowing at least-a little 
of the so many things of which Stevenson says the world is full. 
I believe that life should lie, not like a canal with prim edges 
and banked dykes, but like a lake, deep at the center, and its 
shallow rim making excursions into the fragrant woodlands to 
receive the tribute of hillside springs. The fullness of living 
consists in the number of sympathetic contacts which existence 
has with the surrounding universe. An oyster has one contact, 
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we will say. The fish has more. The bird still more. The man 
has as many as he chooses. With that magnificent privilege he 
has no right to go back and be an oyster. He has no right, 
after God has given him ten talents, to tie nine of them up 
in a napkin and spend the other one so that he shall come to 
the end of life an intellectual wreck, or a moral wreck, or a 
physical wreck. He owes it to himself, to society, to the Giver 


_of gifts, to become the full, round, appreciative, many-sided, 


complete man. 

That is being practical—permitting no idle capital. 

Ill. A third test of the practical life is but the application 
of the second. It is the acceptance of the hospitality of 
things. This universe is the best conceivable friend, the wisest 
counsellor, the most genial playmate. Everything in it holds 
out hands of welcome. ‘Come sail with me,” cries the rosy 
cloud. “Come visit me,’ says the mountain. “Come play 
with me,” says the little child. “Come talk with me,” says 
the murmuring brook. “Come sing with me,” says the poet. 
“Come lend me your hand,” says the social world. “Come up 
and watch the march of the human spirit,” says history. 
“Come eat at the table I have spread for you,” says the Creator 
of all. And the man answers: “No, I cannot. I am too busy 
turning the crank of my machine.” ‘That is not practical. It 
is moral and mental suicide. 

de. 


It is a very wonderful world churched in miracle, staging 

spectacles every hour, flinging marvels at. our feet, opening 
wide the doors of gracious opportunity, and all the while, as 
Emerson scornfully says, we stand in practical unconcern 
and practically nibble our practical morning apple. That is 
a pathetic state of mind to be in. It is not practical to be a 
mental or moral hermit. It is not practical to be out of touch 
with your fellows. It is not practical to be so unresponsive 
that your fellows prefer to be out of touch with you. It is 
not practical to go through this world and know nothing but 
an acre of its surface, to feel nothing but the mechanical 
pulsations of a heart, to see nothing but the dim line of a 
narrow path, and to hear nothing but the sound of your own 
footsteps. 
' It is practical to roam over the universe, feel perfectly at - 
home in it, and have at least a speaking acquaintance with 
people and things. ‘The inevitable years come and go. The 
birthdays file by and the interval between seems to grow 
shorter and shorter. The meridian of life is past, and the 
shadows lengthen as we go down the other slope. It is going 
to be sunset after a while—the pale light of the evening 
star. The old friendships will shrink in number and the com- 
rades of other days one by one will vanish away. A younger 
generation will discount our activities, and our name in the 
market will become a faded memory. 

The world becomes strangely hollow and empty. <A queru- 
lous yoice rouses ghostly echoes, and the trembling fingers of 
an aged man are seen feeling for the latch of the outer gate. 
That is the way the story once was told. The new story is 
of a world jubilantly full, and resonant of life—the rosy 
clouds still sailing overhead, the poet still singing his song, 
the good God still calling to the daily feast, and an aged man, 
never so alive as at this hour, rejoicing in the happy wisdom 
of great experiences, and still eagerly accepting the hospitality 
of the abundant world, because all through the passing years 
he had been so practical as to acquire the habit of the flexible 
mind and the spiritual tastes of the responsive soul. And 
alone! Yes, at times, but never in such good company as 
when he is so! For he can close the door, and lo, he is the 
cosmopolitan citizen of the universe shut in the picture-gallery 
of beautiful and noble memories. That is not loneliness! 

The wealth of the spirit is the real wealth of all times, but 
never so real, adequate, as when life approaches the sunset 
gate. : 

And they whose names were not found in the book of life 
were condemned! The condemnation is automatic. We do not 
haye what we have not acquired. The penalty is not having. 
The reward is having. 


Wouldst shape a noble life? Then cast 
No backward glance toward the past; 
And though somewhat were lost and gone, 
Yet do thou act as one new-born; 
What each day needs, that shalt thou ask; 
Each day will set the proper task. 
Give others’ work just share of praise, 
Not of thine own the merits raise; 
Beware no fellow-man thou hate, 
And so in God’s hand leave thy fate. 

. —Goethe, 
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Letter and Spirit 


CHRIST. By William 
York: George H. Doran 


CHRISTIANITY 
Seott Palmer. 
Company. 

Tun ROMANCE OF DrprRNAL Lire. By Chartes 
Gardner. New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. 

These two books illustrate the differ- 
ence between the letter and the spirit of 
religion. Christianity and Ohrist is a 
series of suggestive meditations, written as 
a diary, in which the author would ‘carry 
far the critical distinction between spirit 
and life, and truth of historical or scien- 
tifie fact.” Rejecting some and modify- 
ing other dogmas as unhistorical or un- 
scientific, he would yet try to find the 
poetry back of the dogma of the Virgin 
Birth, and the deeper meaning underlying 
doctrines of miracles, inspiration, prayer, 
a suffering God, the cross, and immor- 
tality. He leaves the way open for new 
truth. “ ‘Back to Christ as our fathers 
saw him!’ is not my ery; what I would 
ery aloud is, ‘Onward to Christ as no one 
has seen him yet!’” That the author 
operates not only from the position of the 
mystic, trying to feel the deeper meaning 
behind thought, but also. as: a High 
Churchman, is indicated by his curious 
statement that “the greatest of Christian 
symbols is only a piece of bread.” Thus 
the symbol of the cross, which James 
Russell Lowell thought would outlast all 
changes in religion and continue to ‘tower 
as sovereign emblem over all,” and which 
can be used to stimulate to practical de- 
votion to duty and to truth, is subordi- 
nated to the elements of the mass, to a 
mystic and passive feeling of reliance 
upon God. But perhaps we have over- 
emphasized the ethical and social side of 
religion and need to have attention called 
to its more restful and quiet side. 

The second book, by Mr. Charles Gard- 
ner, differs from the first in that it is 
largely. a mechanical repetition and re- 
arrangement of old orthodox phrases and 
dogmas without any attempt to read a 
large or new meaning into them. That 
the Bishop of London thinks “it emi- 
nently fit for Lenten reading” must mean 
that strong thought, like strong meat, 
should be omitted from a Lenten diet. 

sg she 
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Curious Opinions and Oversights 

Tun SrorY oF THH AMBPRICAN Hymn. By 
Edward 8S. Ninde. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press. 1921. 

The scope of this work, as Mr. Ninde sets 
it forth in his preface, is inclusive. The 
narrative, which covers a period of three 
centuries, undertakes to tell the story of 
the American hymn from the time that 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
with the Psalm Book of Ainsworth in 
hand and the Puritans at Boston with 
their Sternhold and Hopkins version of 
the Psalms (which Samuel Wesley, father 
of John, called. “scandalous doggerel’’), 
through the making of the Bay Psalm 
Book, the “Accommodated” Psalm Book 
of the eighteenth century, the work of the 
pioneer hymn-writers, and up to the pro- 


duction of those hymns in general use 
to-day. The purpose is to give a general 
picture of the development of the Amer- 
ican hymn through its successive stages. 
Mr. Ninde is much indebted to Dr. Louis 
F, Benson of Philadelphia, from whose 
work on The English Hymn he has drawn 
much information, and cordially acknowl- 
edges the indebtedness. Yet he has evi- 
dently done some research on his own 
account. Serious students will call the 
book superficial. Certainly it must be 
termed popular. It is pleasant reading. 
There is much interesting biographical 
matter, and the author, where possible, 
describes the occasion when the hymns 
were written. The most satisfactory part 
of the book is that covering the period 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the long period of psalmody in 
which America was held by its worship 
of the text of the Bible and-its aversion 
to anything that savored of innovation. 
Our New England ancestors were neither 
musical nor poetical. They suffered the 
Bay Psalm Book until 1786, when it was 
last used at the Old South in Boston, and 
it is known that there was no musician by 
profession in New England until 1697. 
The increasing protest against the old 
Psalm books, the introduction of some of 
Watts’s hymns, the formation of singing- 
schools, the first feeble attempts at hymns 
of “human composure,” the lugubrious 
productions on death and perdition, and 
the gradual emergence into a period when 
hymns that worshipers can sing to-day 
were written, and when, as the author 
says, “disciples of the liberal faith were 
beginning to write their own hymns” and 
to adapt evangelical hymns for use in 
liberal churches, with a “hymn-tinkering,”’ 
however, which he severely and rightly 
condemns,—all this is very interestingly 
described. In this later period covering 
the last hundred years, Mr. Ninde’s work 
is open to some serious criticism. It may 
be of small account that he makes no ref- 
erence to Theodore Parker’s “O Thou 
Great Friend to all the Sons of Men” or 
the work of W. C. Gannett, save to refer 
to him as E. C. Gannett both in text and 
in index, in connection with the publica- 
tion of The Thought of God. It is of great 
moment, however, that Mr. Ninde fails to 
estimate fairly the immense contribution 
to American hymnody of Unitarian writers 
and Unitarian thought. He shows through- 
out what must be called a curious anti- 
Unitarian prejudice. He does not under- 
stand modern Unitarianism. He hag in- 
dulgence for such early liberals as Henry 
Ware. “But we must remember,” he 
says, “that the Unitarianism of that day 
was not what it is now,” a warning that 
he repeats more than once. He gives high 
praise to the hymns of Edmund Hamilton 
Sears, but adds: “It should be remem- 
bered that Dr. Sears was a Unitarian in 
name rather than fact. Throughout his 
life he held to the absolute divinity of 
Christ” (page 156). He minimizes the 
Unitarianism of Holmes to a single refer- 
ence thereof and of Bryant to the vanish- 
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ing point. He acknowledges the influence 
of Unitarian preaching and association in 


‘the case of Julia Ward Howe, but states, 


“During these years she might easily have 
drifted far a-sea in her religious beliefs. 
That she did not is a tribute to the depth 
and genuineness of her spiritual experi- 
ence” (page 254). These are samples of 
his point of view. We do not wish to 
appear captious or in any way to be un- 
fair to Mr. Ninde, but this evident bias 
is apparent throughout and is a serious 
defect in the book. The story of the 
American hymn still waits to be told with 
accuracy and full understanding. 


Divine Right of Democracy 

THe Divinp Rieu or Democracy, By 
Clarence Trwe Wilson. New York and Cin- 
cinnati: The Abingdon Press. 

This book has the merit of ealling 
attention to the somewhat neglected de- 
pendence of our forefathers and the Con- 
stitution-makers upon the Old and New 
Testaments for their political, legal, and 
social ideas. The fact that the Bible is 
“the only book they knew” has probably 
never been properly weighed. This pres- 
ent book is not written from the scien- 
tific point of view, however. The “higher 
criticism” receives a rap. Naturally, the 
view of the Jewish nation as a democracy 
established by God, later to be corrupted 
by the introduction of hereditary mon- 
archy, suffers for lack of contact with the 
point of view which regards the patri- 
archal society as a stage in the develop- 
ment of all peoples. It is interesting and 
suggestive that a committee, composed of 
Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and Thomas 
Jefferson, proposed a seal for the United 
States with a Scriptural device showing 
Pharaoh, in an open chariot, plunging in 
between the divided waters of the Red 
Sea in pursuit of the Israelites. 

Sii8. ees 


Swedenborg’s Symbolism 

PROBLEMS OF THE New CHRISTIANITY. 
E. M. Lawrence Gould. New York: 
Church Press. 

The connection of this little book with 
the newer thought of to-day seems to lie 
in the opening and closing pages. The 
opening pages speak of the democratic 
tendencies at work in religion to-day, and 
the concluding pages emphasize the con- 
nection of religion with doing. In be- 
tween these ports of entry and exit lies 
a theology which, to the naked eye, differs 
not at all from the most familiar ortho- 
dox statement. It is always fascinating 
to come upon some touch of that sphinx 
of a Swedenborg, whom we miss in the 
main argument. In one brief chapter Mr. 
Gould defends Swedenborg’s symbolism of 
the Bible as being the only scientific sym-. 
bolism. “Even a seemingly barbaric state- 
ment like the Psalmist’s curse on Babylon, 
‘Happy is he that taketh and dash- 
eth thy little ones against the stones’ 
(Psalm 187:9), takes on a wholly new 
aspect when we realize that the ‘little. 
ones’ in question are the beginnings of 
evil passion, and that the ‘stones’ are the- 
solid facts of God’s commandments.”. This” 
is certainly presenting the Psalm in a- 
new light. 8. 8. B. 


By 
New 


oo 
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The Mexican Mind 

TH Mexican Mrnp. 
PsycHonocy. By Wallace Thompson. 
dag Brown & Co. 1922. 

- This book deserves much greater space 
ian any journal can give to it, for it is 
perhaps the first study of the psychology 
of our southern neighbors by a man quali- 
fied for the task by knowledge of fact, 
by sympathy and academic training. A 
man may be, as Burns says, a man for 
all this and all that, but it remains true 
that men differ so much in their ways of 
thinking, that misunderstanding, often 
leading to war, inevitably results. The 
six million Indians, the eight million 
mestizos, and probably most of the one 
million white men in Mexico are, in the 
opinion of this author, constitutionally 
incapable of understanding us, for the 
reason that they are many centuries be- 
hind us in intellectual and social develop- 
ment. It follows, then, that we must 
understand them. We must not expect 
them to skip stages of development. This 
cannot be done by tadpole, man, or soci- 
ety. The book gives the impression that 
the author feels that he has a mission in 
trying to make us-understand that the 
Mexican Indian and halfbreed population 
are slipping back to the level occupied be- 
fore the Spaniards came, and that the old 
communistic ways of thinking and living 
still control them. The race question is 
discussed in an interesting and sugges- 


Boston: 


-tive way, and we have estimates of Diaz 


and Madero and other leaders. 

_ As in the case of other peoples, there 
is a great difference between the reactions 
of the individual and of the group. ‘The 
Mexicans as a group fear and expect for- 
eign intervention, and hate foreigners for 
the superiority which that possibility in- 
dicates ; as individuals, the Mexicans like 
and appreciate foreigners, and actually 
welcome them and their development of 
the country.” It may be well to send 
missionaries abroad, but certainly one of 
the best ways to promote the brotherhood 
of man is to send trained psychologists 
and sociologists abroad and then bring 
them home to explain to us the mental 
life of other peoples, especially of those 
with whom we are thrown into contact 
and especially need to understand. 

G. RB. D- 


Mr. Eaton’s Essays 


PENGUIN PERSONS AND PEPPERMINTS. BY 
Walter Prichard Baton, Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Company. 


This is pleasant summer reading, easy- 
chair stuff, essays of varying length but 
mostly quite short. In some of them there 
is a good flavor of out-of-doors. Others 
vent a mild, winning criticism of various 
social foibles. The book is not entirely 
free from self-conscious literary conceits, 
and. we. protest it is not quite fair to 
blame one’s teachers for all the common- 
places we once wrote, or had written, in 
our “memory gem” books. On the whole, 
the humor is gentle and entreating. In 
dealing with childish recollections, there 
is true memory. In “Spring Comes to 
Thumping Dick” there is the real gift of 
perceiving and conveying pictures. A sort 
of wistful romance is over many of the 
pages, the atmosphere of mild fancy and 


A Srupy of NATIONAL - 
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IN PRAISE OF READING 


How easily, how secretly, how safely 
in books do we make bare without 
shame the poverty of human igno- 
rance! These are the masters that 
instruct us without rod and ferrule, 
without words of anger, without pay- 
ment of money or clothing. Should 
ye approach them, they are not asleep; 
if ye seek to question them, they do 
not hide themselves; should ye err, 
they do not chide; and should ye show 
ignorance, they know not how to laugh, 
O Books! ye. alone are free and lib- 
eral. Ye give to all that seek, and 
set free all that serve you zealously. | 


Ricuarp De Bury. 


treasured memories of peppermints rather 
than the interests of active life. 

Why is it critics seldom note the impor- 
tance of the make-up of certain kinds of 
books? The binding of this book is a 
handicap, not at all the distinctive 
thing called for by a volume of personal 
essays. Within, the type with the scrolled 
headings and the occasional two letters 
joined together gives a bit of atmosphere. 
Two drawings are monotonously inter- 
changed at the head of chapters through- 
out the book, and an idea good in itself 
is hardly carried out in a fresh way. 

——— Ss. S. BR. 


Three Books for Teachers 
MerHops FoR PRIMARY THACHERS. 
A, Lewis. St. Louis: The Teacher Training 
Publishing Association (Front Rank Press). 
This is one of the volumes of the third 
year of the “Standard Course in Teacher 
Training.” It is intended to give teachers 
of primary-grade pupils a knowledge of 
the technique needed in the religious edu- 
cation of children six to nine years old. 
Miss Lewis has had experience in teach- 
ing and wide observation, and presents 
her subject clearly and in good order. 
Teachers of primary-grade children in the 
church school will gain many valuable 
suggestions from it. 


By Hazel 


Leapers or Yours. By Hugh Henry Har- 
ris. New York: The Methodist Book Coneern. 

LmADERS or YouNG Pwuortye. By Frank Wade 
Smith. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 

The similarity of titles of these two 
books is confusing and therefore unfor- 
tunate. The first gives instruction for 
teaching religion to pupils of intermediate 
grade (twelve to fourteen years of age) ; 
the second, to the senior or next older 
group. Both keep up the standard of ex- 
cellence we have learned to expect from 
the Worker and Work Series of which 
they are a part. Books like these form 
a teacher-training course easily available 
to any church-school teacher. 


Ardor without Modernity 


Dozs Gop RBALLY CARH? Essays orf CHAL- 
LENGE AND Comrort. By Albert D. Belden. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 

The preface-writer says of this book, 
“The problems of the day are fully and 
frankly faced, and their sole and suffi- 
cient solution is presented as in Christ, 
and Christ alone.” ‘This is a fair state- 


‘the lower grades. 
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ment about the intent of the book; and 
it is only necessary to add that there is 
nothing new in it, nor any feeling that the 
newer statement of problems to-day out- 
runs the older formulations and certain- 
ties. There are quotations from “Locks- 
ley Hall,” “‘My Rosary,’ Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life,” Mr. Britling. When the 
writer asks the rhetorical questions: “Do 
we not feel that Christ must conquer now 
or be finally rejected?” Sls hth fOr 
heaven’s garner of love, or for hell’s 
burning of hate?’ he may be displaying 
an ardor touching and noble, but he is 
not speaking the modern vocabulary. 
8. S. R. 


Short Sermons 

Tur Ling 18 Busy. 
ington. New York 
don Press, 

This is a readable volume of brief ser- 
mons, on topics that appeal to human 
beings, full of pointed modern illustra- 
tions, with a warm vein of humor backed 
by personal force and earnestness. There 
is nothing profound about them except 
common sense and an evangelical motive. 
The general line is indicated by such 
topics as “Smokeless Chimneys,” ‘“Self- 
Starters,” and (above) “The Line is Busy.” 

8. 8. B. 


By Edgar Hurst Cher- 
and Cincinnati: The Abing- 


Jasper’s Adventure 

Tun LitTLe PHOPLH OF THE GARDEN. 
Ruth O. Dyer. 
Co. 

The Little People of the Garden is an 
instructive and entertaining bit of fiction. 
Jasper Nichols, a regular boy, careless 
and thoughtless of his little garden 
friends, is changed. by a fairy into an 
insect so that he may learn the habits 
and hardships of these small creatures 
and thus be kind to them. He meets 
“Miss Apis” (the bee), “Miss Formica” 
(the ant), “Mr. Rana” (the frog), and 
many other interesting creatures who 
show him the way they live and the way 
Nature cares for them. As soon as winter 
comes and the garden friends begin to 
prepare for cold weather, Jasper realizes 
how unkind he has been, and is changed 
back to a little boy, wiser and happier 
for his experiences. 7 


By 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


Health Primers 


CHo-CHo AND THE HWALTH Fairy. By 
Eleanor Glendower Griffith. 

Rosy CHEEKS AND SrronG Huwart. By J. 
Mace Andress, Ph.D., and Annie Turner 
Andress. 

Raymus or CHo-CHo’s GranpMA. By Mrs. 


Frederick Peterson. 

CHILD HpALTH ALPHABDT, 
erick Peterson. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

These four little story-books deal with 
the important topic of the care of chil- 
dren’s health. They are very attractively 
written and teach boys and girls the 
essentials of cleanliness and proper care 
of their bodies. Colored illustrations add 
to the interest of these books.. They are 
especially adaptable for school work in 
Their message is of 
great value in connection with the nation- 
wide campaign to raise the health stand- 
ard of the school-child. 


By Mrs. Fred- 
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Independence Day in May’s Garden 
MYRTLE JAMISON TRACHSEL 


The queerest thing happened on Independence 
Day 

In the garden of flowers that bloomed for little 
May. : 

She had gone with the grown-ups to see the 
parade 

And hear the fine speech the Governor made. 

Only the butterflies were there to see, 

And they came with the story straight to me. 


At exactly Four-O’clock, they “said, 

When the tall Sunflower had turned his head 

And the Golden Glow from the west spread its 
beams, 

The flowers had a parade all their own, it 
seems. 

The Trumpet-vine sounded the bugle call 

And out they came hurrying, one and all, 


The Jack Roses formed in long straight rows, 

And unfurled their Flags to the wind that 
blows. 

Each Snapdragon marched like a gay dragoon 

And showed snappy work that hot afternoon. 

The Bachelor’s-buttons had never a fear 

And Ragged-robins brought up the rear. 


Ceckscomb marched at the head of the line— 
His plumed Captain’s bonnet looked very fine. 
Brother Jack-in-the-Pulpit then came next, 
For he was the Chaplain who read the text. 
Trumpet-vine came from the gateway arch 
And helped Bluebell play a rousing march. 


Miss American Beauty watched them pass, 
And so did Poppy,—dear little lass,— 

Dainty Maiden Fern and Lady Hollyhock, 
And Sweet Pea dressed in her prettiest frock. 
Bright Pansies lifted up their faces, 

And Black-eyed Susans flaunted their graces. 


The Lady Flowers smiled and waved their hands 

And dropped dainty petals on the marching 
bands. 

Oh, they were celebrating with all their might! 

Some folks might think it a very strange sight. 

But flowers are patriots, the same as we, 

And as glad to live in the land of the free. 


A Little Fourth of Their Own 
DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


“Connie, how many does it take to keep 
the Fourth?’ Chris Woods dug his bare 
toes into the gravel where he and his 
neighbor had been playing, and eyed her 
with some anxiety. . 

Connie did not hesitate. With wisdom 
surprising in so young a patriot, she de- 
clared, “ ‘How many’ doesn’t make any 
difference ’cept in noise! If I was up on 
Pike’s Peak by myself, or in the middle 
of the Sahara Desert, I could celebrate. 
I’d be glad and thankful I’m an Amer- 
ican, and I’d salute the flag if I had one. 
Celebrating means being glad and remem- 
bering, I guess.” 

Chris beamed through his freckles. 
“Well, then, it’s settled. We'll have the 
Fourth of July by ourselves, won’t we? 
The grown-ups don’t pay any ’tention to 
it here.” His tone was regretful, his face 
wistful, as he shied a stick for Toby, the 
fox terrier, to fetch. 

Connie nodded soberly and put down 
her rag doll. 
said confidently. ‘She'll fix a picnic 
lunch. Folks generally have picnics. But 
Uncle Jeff is so cross, and doesn’t talk 


“Mother will help us,” she: 
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any more than an oyster, at home. He’s 
pretty busy, so maybe he hasn’t time to 
be kind or jolly.” 

Connie hadn’t felt really free or happy 
since she and mother had come to keep 
house for Uncle Jeff. He didn’t care 
about children, but he did care a great 
deal for making money, and he owned 
most of the place. He was postmaster, 
storekeeper, and owned a ranch and saw- 
mill in the region. His example had in- 
fluenced his neighbors, and what a smart, 
prosperous fellow like Jeff Carson said 
and did had become a sort of law to the 
scattered hill-folks. . 

“T asked him if I might please borrow 
a flag,’ faltered Connie, as she and Chris 
made their plans. “But he said he’d sell 
me one. He wasn't going to have me 
spoiling one.” Her lips quivered as she 
added indignantly, “And he hasn’t sold a 
single one either! He ought to decorate 
the store and have a big, big flag up 
where it says ‘U.S. Post-Office. If you’re 
working for Uncle Sam, I should think 
you'd feel a teeny bit patriotic!” Connie 
ended with a sniff, and a dab at her eyes. 

Chris scowled. “The rest of them will 
do just like he does, and there hasn’t 
been any Fourth in the hills so you’d no- 
tice it, not since grandpa came to the 
hills.” 

Chris was spending the vacation with 
his grandfather, a very deaf but inde- 
pendent old soldier who preferred sticking 
to his tiny cabin instead of living in the 
city with relatives. ‘“Grandpap would 
keep the Fourth whether anybody else 
did or not. So there’s another to help 
us. He’s been brushing up his old army 
suit and polishing brass buttons for days. 
And there’s a ragged old flag draped over 
Washington and Lincoln. It went through 
the Battle of Shiloh—think of that!” 

“Yap, yap!” barked Toby, approvingly, 
delighted to see action. For the children 
could not help capering in time to the 
plans that unfolded, afid the terrier un- 
derstood activity. 

“What’s that old bell for?” asked Chris, 
as they arrived back of the store. 

Under a rude rickety tower hung a big 
bell, its frayed rope swaying in the breeze. 
“I s’pose it has forgotten how to ring,” 
Connie said, looking up. “I never heard 
it. But some one told mother that it used 
to be rung for town meetings. You know 
long ago there was a mining boom, and 
lots of people came here. Whenever any- 
thing happened, like a fire, a man could 
eall for help by ringing this bell. One 
time there was an awful forest fire,” 
she continued, as Chris reached up and 
touched the rope, curiously. “Then the 
ranger had the bell rung till everybody 
came hurrying to help. That’s when those 
acres of trees burned on Green Mountain 
where you see black patches now.” 

Toby was tugging at Chris’s overalls, 
impatient for fun, so the trio set out for 
the creek. But they did not neglect to 
plan their program which would be car- 
ried out on the grassy plot back of the 
post-office on Independence Day. ‘There 
were no volleys nor bugle calls to an- 
nounce the dawn of America’s great day. 
Uncle Jeff went to meet the early train 
as usual, and attended to a few customers. 
Connie sorrowfully decided that nobody 
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remembered what day it was, when she 
saw a group go away with Mr. Barrows 
to see a new tractor tried out. There 
would be no other mail till evening, so 
Uncle Jeff told Connie’s mother to fix 
him a lunch, 

“Going to spend the day tinkering on 
that old engine at the saw-mill,’’ he in- 
formed her grufily. 

When he was out of sight, Connie drew 
a long breath. “Now, mother, the cele- 
bration can begin,” she said. ‘“You’re 
coming, aren’t you?” 

“Indeed I am,” her mother assured her. 
“You and Chris have everything ready, 
and I’ll pack a fine lunch. We’ll cross 
the creek and picnic under the spruces — 
by the waterfall.” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” sang Connie, as 
she skipped to meet a small figure that 
marched soberly, upholding the battle- 
stained folds of a banner that had helped 
make history. 7 


“Ever we're loyal, Old Glory, to you! 
Hail to our beautiful Red, White, and Blue!” 


Chris was repeating. 

“We'll sing ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ ’”’ Connie went over the program with 
her comrade. “Then your grandpa will 
read the Declaration of Independence. 
You say your piece and I'll go through a 
flag drill. We'll end up with ‘America.’ ” 
Here Chris whispered something through 
Connie’s curls. Connie dimpled, and 
nodded rather dubiously. 

“Tl prob’ly get a spanking,” ‘she re- 
flected, ‘‘but it’s worth it. And you know 
a verse that fits in just before,” she added 
admiringly, for Chris seemed bubbling 
over with poetry. 

“Here’s grandpa and _ there’s your 
mother!” Chris hopped about excitedly, 
and Toby raced wildly to escort both 
comers, while Connie smoothed out her 
white ruffles, then sat down by Chris on 
the platform,—some boards on empty kegs. 

Soon the program was under way, and 
except for a prying blue jay, as vivid as 
the field of the flag, there was no one to 
hear clear childish voices, the sweet so- 
prano, and a quavering old bass unite in 
singing: 

“otis the Star-Spangled Banner; oh, long may 
it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave !” 


Just before time for “America,” Chris 
and Connie exchanged knowing glances. 
Connie’s cheeks were scarlet, and she 
clasped her hands tightly as Chris stood 
near the old tower and said a poem that 
ended : 


“When we greet the smiling sunlight 
On the Fourth of each July, 
We will ne’er forget the bell-man 
Who betwixt the earth and sky 
\ Rung out loudly Independence !— 
Which, please God, shall never die !’’ 


As the last words burst out with boy- 
ish fervor, Chris suddenly seized the rope 
and tugged with all his might. Slowly, 
as if amazed that it should be called 
upon, the old bell turned sideways, gave 
vent to a startling “clang,” then its brazen 
musie pealed forth joyously, to echo 
among “the rocks and rills” of the 
spot that, after all, belonged to America. 


i 
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Connie’s mother, after her first aston- 
ishment, held Connie’s hand tight, and ap- 
parently decided that the children should 
carry out their program regardless. First 


the women and children left at home ap- 


peared, wondering and frightened. After 
the excited boy stopped ringing, men ap- 
péared on foot and in cars. As most of 
them had not been at work, they took the 
surprising Summons good-naturedly, and 
by common consent lingered to see what 
Jeff Carson would do when he arrived. 
But for some time he was strangely 
absent. 

Losing his patience after a futile tinker- 
ing over his engine, he has started to 
Barrows’ place by a short cut. It was 
years since he had gone through the ra- 
vine, and he had entirely forgotten the 
old deserted shaft, now carelessly covered 
with half-rotten timbers. One hasty ener- 
getic step, and Connie’s uncle vanished 
from sight. 

Aside from the shock, the unexpected 
jarring, and his instant indignation, he 
was uninjured. As he only started gravel 
slides every time he attempted to scramble 
up, he was forced to resign himself to 
waiting for help. The busy man sud- 
denly found time to think, and though he 
shouted at:intervals in the faint hope 
that some one might happen near, he 
realized it might be hours, even days, be- 
fore he was rescued. Through some trick 
of memory his mind harked back to his 
boyhood, when “the Fourth” had been the 
Red Letter Day of the year, taking its 
place with Santa’s day in his heart. He 
grew quiet and smiled unconsciously to 
recall thrilling events in the country 
grove back home. 

Again he heard the blare of the village 
brass band with its tireless fat drummer, 

- beaming with every bang; the contests, 
with prizes offered to the boys success- 
fully catching the greased pig, climbing 
the slippery pole, or winning out in the 
one-legged or the sack races. There was 
always a stump speaker who waved his 
arms like a gymnasium leader and shouted 
loudly in patriotic fervor. And of course 
there was a great deal of singing, with 
girls in white dresses and tri-colored rib- 
bons. How did “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean’ start, anyway? He tried to 
hum it. Then as an amazing sound was 
borne to him faintly over the hills he 
started up again and recalled his impris- 
onment, : 

The bell was ringing! What had hap- 
pened? He fairly danced with suspense 
and impatience, then shouted and groaned 
with relief as he heard voices and hurrying 
footsteps. The Watkinses were answering 
the emergency call. With all his lungs 
Jeff Carson whooped again and again, and 
was finally heard. After the youngest lad 
galloped home for a rope, the rescue was 
effected and all four started post-haste for 
the village. 

The group gathered about the celebrat- 
ing patriots (five, counting Toby) were 
just getting into the spirit of the occasion 
and demanding that the program be re- 
peated, when the postmaster and his com- 
panions appeared on the crest, advancing 
‘to receive a silent reception. 

“Where's the fire,’ was Carson’s abrupt 

question. 
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The Rain 


IT hear leaves drinking Rain ; 
I hear rich leaves on top 
Giving the poor beneath 
Drop after drop ; 
'Tis a sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking near. 


And when the Sun comes out, 
After this Rain shall stop, 
A wondrous Light will fill 
Hach dark, round drop ; 
I hope the Sun shines bright; 
‘Twill be a lovely sight. 
—William H. Davies. 


Sentence Sermon 


Worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.—Psalm «evi. 9. 


the snaky locks, the crowd seemed to 
have been struck dumb. Then Connie 
gathered all her courage and in a small 
yoice made the real oration of the 
day. 

“"Tisn’t any fire, Uncle Jeff,’ she ex- 
plained with a tremor in her sweet voice. 
“Tt’s the Fourth, andsChris,was ringing to 
remind us of the dear old Liberty Bell.” 
As nobody moved or spoke, she cried ear- 
nestly, “I guess it’s no worse to ring this 
bell than to forget all about the Fourth!” 
She took a deep breath and with flaming 
cheeks faced the sober group pleadingly, 


“Why, it’s America’s birthday, and we 
ought to remember birthdays !” 
“She’s right,” declared Mr. Barrows, 


rather huskily. “I don’t see as we’re too 
busy to spare one day a year to tell the 
world we're freeborn Americans! I'm 
strong for it!” 

“Yap, yap, yap!” agreed Toby, promptly. 
Heads were raised proudly, shoulders 
thrown back, chests expanded. Then 
Unele Jeff surprised everybody. “If you 
hadn’t rung that bell,” he told Chris, “I’d 
likely have spent the night underground.” 
Then he took Connie by one hand, grasped 
Chris with the other, and ordered: “Ring 
it again. Keep it up till every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry is on the spot. It’s not too late 
for a celebration, folks. Just noon and 
eating-time. If the women folks can throw 
a picnic together in a jiffy’— Every 
woman vanished as if by magic. 

“Grandpa here is the guest of honor, 
being our only soldier,’ Uncle Jeff con- 
tinued as he unlocked the store, “and we'll 
bring out flags and let the youngsters show 
us how to celebrate right. Come on, now. 
All together for a genuine Fourth!” 

Chris and Connie exchanged rapturous 
glances while Toby barked delightedly, 
quite sure he had managed this whole suc- 
cessful business himself. 


Will You Give Up Fireworks? 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion at its recent annual meeting in Atlan- 
tie City urged that in every State laws 
be passed to prevent shooting off fire- 
erackers or fireworks of any kind by pri- 
yate individuals, on account of the many 
bad fires and explosions their careless 
use has caused in past years. The Asso- 
ciation would limit fireworks displays to 


As if he had been Medusa of public celebrations which would be under 
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the control of the fire departments. No 
person without official permission would 
be permitted to set off fireworks of any 
kind. 


A Surviving Monster? 


Recently a survivor of the ancient 
plesiosaurus was reported to have been 
seen in a lake in Patagonia. The name 
is from the Greek words meaning “like 
a lizard.” According to the French 
scientist Cuvier, the plesiosaurus-was the 
“strangest creature that ever lived upon 
the earth.” From fossil remains found 
deep in the earth it is possible to tell that 
this prehistoric monster was a huge rep- 
tile with a thick lizard-like body, a long 
flexible neck, a small lizard-like head, 
triangular in shape, teeth like a eroc- 
odile’s, paddles or flippers like a whale’s, 
and a powerful tail. The fossil specimens 
found range from -ten to forty feet in 
length. One headless specimen unearthed 
in Kansas has a neck twenty-two feet 
long and an entire length of forty-two 
feet. The monster probably swam in the 
shallow seas of that period and preyed 
on fish and smaller reptiles. The species 
is supposed to have been extinct for dat 
least a million years. 


Volcanic Heat for Industry 


The directors of the Hawaiian Volcano 
Research Association are trying to answer 
the question of whether volcanic heat can 
be made to produce power for industrial ' 
use. They plan to bore many holes to 
different depths on all sides of the active 
voleano, Mount Kilauea, through the lava 
flows following eruptions in 1921, 1919, 
1918, 1894, and even before 1894, in an 
attempt to find out whether any of the 
heat generated by these eruptions still 
remains underground, and in ease it is 
found, how it may be put to use. 


American Hospitals in France 


In May, the corner-stone of the Amer- 
Memorial Hospital for Children was 
in Rheims, France, Myron T. Her- 
rick, American Ambassador, making the 
dedication speech. Women and children 
throughout the United States gave the 
money for the buildings, which will cost 
$300,000, and for the endowment fund of 
$600,000. In the words of the Ambassa- 
dor, the hospital is a “gift offered by the 
energy and love of American women and 
children, for the care of the little French 
children.” 

In May, also, the Florence Nightingale 
School for Nurses was dedicated at Bor- 
deaux, France, “a memorial to the higher 
education of nurses for humanity and for 
France.” The six nations which took 
part in the ceremonies pnid the highest 
tributes not only to Florence Nightingale, 
for whom the school is named, but also 
to the 278 American nurses who died in 
France during the World War. The new 
school, which will be one of the most 
complete in the world for the training of 
nurses, will be carried on according to 
American methods and under the direc- 
torship of Dr. Anna Hamilton of New 
York. 


laid 
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The lowa Unitarian Association 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held in Dayen- 
port, October 16, 17, and 18, and the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Conference 
will meet at Moline at the same date. 
The sessions generally will be held jointly. 
Rey. Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, 
secretary of the Iowa Association, Rev. 
Barl F. Cook of Quincy, secretary of the 
Illinois Conference, Rey. Clara Cook 
Helvie of Moline, and Rev. K. E. Evans 
of Davenport met in Davenport, April 12, 
to discuss the program, which will contain 
the names of Rev. Preston Bradley of 
Chicago, Dr. George R. Dodson of St. 
Louis, Rev. John H. Dietrich of Minne- 
apolis, Rey. W. W. W. Argow of Cedar 
Rapids, Hon. Morton D. Hull of Chicago, 
prof. A. E. Hayden of the University of 
Chicago. The Unitarian cause in Iowa 
suffers greatly through the removal of 
Rey. Frank GC. Doan of Iowa City, and of 
Prot. H. F. Goodrich, also of the Iowa 
City parish, the president of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association. Miss Lucy Lowell, 
president of the National Women’s Alli- 
ance, visited the branch Alliance in Iowa 
in April. The regrettable word is at hand 
that Rey. George R. Gebauer has resigned 
at Keokuk, and Rey. A. E. F. Mobbs at 
Humboldt. 


Lincotn, Nes., Rev. J. W. Macdonald : 
A Wayside Pulpit was erected near the 
University of Nebraska campus, which 
‘is doing good service. Beginning Feb- 
ruary 19, and continuing until Easter, 
April 16, Mr. Macdonald preached a spe- 
cial series of nine pre-Easter sermons. 
The subjects were as follows: “Can We 
Accept the Teachings of Natural Science, 
and Face the Facts of Evil and Suffering 
in the World—and Still Believe in God?” 
“Are We Morally Free, or are our so-called 
Moral Actions Determined by our Hered- 
tty and Environment?’ “The Founda- 
tions and Essence of Morality”; Bat 
Morality Dependent upon Religion?” “How 
should We of To-day Regard the Bible?’ 
“Ig there any Value in Prayer?’ “Not 
unto Angels, or Humanity the Determiner 
of its own Destiny’; “Thoughts on the 
Question of Personal Immortality”; “Uni- 
tarianism, a Vital Faith Developed in the 
Atmosphere of Intellectual Freedom” ; 
“Triumph through Sacrifice.” One of 
these sermons was printed in full in a 
farmers’ paper which circulates through- 
out the States. Dr. Henry F. Cope, sec- 
retary of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, conducted special meetings, April 
23 to 26, under the auspices of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. While in Lin- 
coln, Dr. Cope gave a convocation address 
at the University of Nebraska, on the 
subject, “The Challenge of Democracy.” 
On May 9, there was a lecture by Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. Dr. Crothers’s subject was, “The 
Irish Question in English Literature.” 
Two hundred people attended the lecture. 
Fourteen new members were added during 
the Membership Campaign, ten of them 
being persons who have become interested 
in the chureh during the present year. In 


February the church basement was reno-. 


vated, at a cost of $225, which makes it 


more suitable for plays and dancing par- 
ties for the students. Young people have 
heid occasional parties and plays for 
students at the University. In January 
the church suffered a calamity in the 
breakdown of the heating-plant, which 
necessitated the installation of a new one 
at a cost of $1,000. $S00 has already 
been raised by special subscriptions, and 
the rest will be subscribed during the 
year. It is hoped that this summer the 
congregation may be able to renovate and 
make certain alterations in the church 
auditorium, so as to make it more attrac- 
tive to students and new people. The 
estimated cost will be about $1,000. 


Omana, Nes., Rey. Charles H. Lyttle: 
At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh of Omaha, February 15, 
George Sumner was. elected chairman of 
the trustees; E. D. Campbell, secretary ; 
and Paul K. Harlan, treasurer: Mrs. N, P. 
Dodge and Alan McDonald were added to 
the board of trustees. The absence of a 
deficit was interpreted by the treasurer 
as a fact of good omen, and an argument 
for a substantial increase in the budget. 
The Pioneers, an unusually enterprising 
group of young people, produced “The Old 
Peabody Pew’ in March, for the benefit 
of their new club-room fund, The ad- 
dresses, readings, and prayers of the 
young people’s service, January 22, were 
deemed of sufficient literary and inspira- 
tional value to be given permanent form 
in an artistic booklet. During Lent, the 
Laymen’s League sponsored a series of 
yesper services, with special music by a 
double quartet of volunteers, at which 
Mr. Lyttle delivered five addresses on 
“Pundamentals of our Unitarian Faith.” 
As a result of these services and of the 
Membership Campaign, forty have signed 
the church book since the first of the year. 
The Get-Acquainted Ciub continues to wel- 
come numbers of persons unacquainted in 
the city to its Sunday evening gatherings 
and its socials on Thursday evenings. 
Plays with an ethical message have been 
given before the club on various occasions, 
and it is not now difficult to enlist the 
yolunteer help of excellent musicians of 
the city, whose programs are given to an 
average attendance of 125. This club 
has presented the church with a handsome 
new stage curtain and equipment, and in 
many ways operates to dispel the current 
notion of the Unitarian church as a refrig- 
erator. On April 38 Mr. M. M. Manga- 
sarian, leader of the Independent~ Reli- 
gious Society of Chicago, addressed a 
large congregation on “Rousseau and his 
Fallacious Naturalism.’ The Easter sery- 
ice attracted another large congregation. 
At the instigation of the minister, a 
group of prominent sportsmen and Amer- 
ican Legion officials of this city have 
succeeded in having enforced the new 
state boxing law, in the interests of 
cleaner sport and lessened brutality. The 
chureh this year is commending two young 
men to the larger service of religion,— 
Dr. Horace Campbell, who leaves for his 
final preparation for medical missionary 
work in China; and Herbert O, Pillars, 
who has been awarded a scholarship for 
divinity work at the Meadville School. 
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Humeotpt, Ia., Rev. A. BE. F. Mobbs: 
Having been successful with the experi- 
ment in holding the Sunday evening sery- 
ices in the local opera house during the 
winter of 1920-21, the congregation was 
encouraged to make a similar attempt this 
year. In spite of the fact that they were 
compelled to close the series earlier than 
planned, the efforts were crowned with 
success, the average attendance being 
about 350. During the winter months the 
minister gave nine lectures to the public, 
—three on “The Origin, Development, and 
Passing of Orthodox Christianity,” and 
six on “The Nature of the Soul.” Under 
the leadership of Mrs. Mobbs, and as a 
result of changing the hour of meeting 
from 11.45 to 10 a.m., the Sunday-school 
has become more active and the attend- 
ance more regular. A Lend a Hand Club 
has also been formed. The adult class 
has been studying a history of the conflict 
between science and religion, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Barie, a new mem- 
ber of the church. Seven hew members 
have recently been added. During the 
past year the Ladies’ Circle has raised 
$1,100. The Young People’s Social Union 
has repaid $200 on a debt imeurred by 
that body in adding to the church build- 
ing. The annual church supper and meet- 
ing was held at the church, Tuesday 
evening, May 2. The following officers 
were elected: Trustees—Earl Leland and 
Mrs. Joseph Berkhimer; president, Mrs. 
Nettie Russell; treasurer, George Bick- 
nell; secretary, Miss Myrtle Parsons. 


Des Mornes, Ia., Rey. Edmund H. Ree- 
man: The Sunday-school held its annual 
election of officers, Sunday, April 9, and 
the following were elected: superintend- 
ent, H. H. Griffiths; assistant superin- 
tendent, Franklin Brown; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. H. H. Sawyer; Librarian, Mil- 
dred Childs; chorister, Robert Parker ; 
organist, Mrs. Orson Luin. The annual 
meeting of the congregation was held 
Tuesday evening, April 11. Dinner was 
served by the ladies of Unity Circle. En- 
couraging reports showing healthy growth 
and a prosperous condition in all depart- 
ments of the society’s activities were pre- 
sented. Dr. Lola D, Taylor, H. H. Grif- 
fiths, Thurlow D. Taft, F. W. McIntosh, 
and Robertson G. Hunter were elected to 
the board of trustees for the full term of 
three years. Immediately following the 
annual meeting, the frustees met for the 
organization of the board. Franklin 
Brown was elected president, Thurlow 
Taft secretary, and Robertson G. Hunter 
treasurer for the ensuing year. The Des 
Moines Chapter of the Laymen’s League 
held its annual meeting Thursday noon, 
April 27, when the following officers were 
elected for the next year: President, H. H. 
Sawyer; honorary president, James R. 
Hanna; vice-president, Dr. S. L. Taylor; 
secretary, Frank A. Youngerman; treas- 
urer, Edwin Proctor; executive commit- 
tee—G. D. Ellyson, Johnson Brigham, Dr. 
Lee F. Hill. The program for the lunch- 
eon meetings for May is as follows: May 
4, Prof. Richard J. Ernesti of Drake Uni- 
versity ; subject, “Artists’ Reminiscences.” 
May 11, Dr. Samuel T. Orton, Psychopathie 


Hospital, Iowa City; subject, “Problems 
of Feeble-Mindedness.” May 18, Dr. Reuel 


- 


- 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 


No nation can be 
great unless its 
sons can rise to 
the level of its 
most heroic days 


Sylvester, Des Moines Health Center ; sub- 
ject, “Criteria of Superior Intelligence.” 


_ May 25, open meeting for general dis- 


cussion by members. The sermons for 
May were as follows: May 7, Mr. Ree- 
man exchanged with Rey. George R. Ge- 
bauer of Keokuk, Ia.; May 14, Mr. Ree- 
man preached from the subject, “Shall 
We Understand the Bible?”; May 21, 
“Mr. Bryan and the Crisis in Religion,” 
No. 2 in the series “Shall We Understand 
the Bible?” Thirty-five new members 
were received into the church on Easter 
morning. A social reception in their 
honor was held in the church parlors, 
Sunday evening, May 14. 
(To be continued) 


Free Religious Association 


Annual meeting in King’s Chapel—John Gra- 


ham Brooks on the uncertainty of democracy 


The fifty-fifth annual convention and 
festival of the Free Religious Association 
of America was held in Boston on May 
25. It was one of the most interesting 
meetings in its long career. The subject 
was “Religion and the New Psychology.” 
The convention, for the first time in its 
history, was held in a church, the historic 
King’s Chapel, yet there was no diminu- 
tion of the freedom of spirit which the 
Association has always manifested. The 
tone and method of the discussion was 
constructive throughout, showing a simple 
desire to clarify opinion and. promote a 
genuine unity of the spirit beyond all bar- 
riers of sect, creed, school, or class. The 
‘address of the president, Rey. George 
Grover Mills, struck the key-note of the 
occasion, when after outlining religious 
developments of the last fifty years he 
declared that the expansion of life is the 
true goal of religion. Man is coming 
more and more to realize that always his 
interests have in reality been identical 
with a larger group than that of which 
he was consciously a member. Universal 
happiness means universal justice and uni- 
versal association. 

Following the president, Prof. E. C. 
Wilm of Boston University, author of 
books on philosophical and psychological 


‘subjects, outlined developments in psy- 
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chology since William James, and showed 
that the new psychology helps to under- 
stand religion and estimate its true sig- 
nificance and also helps to eliminate neu- 
rotie forms of religion. 

Rey. Walter S. Swisher of the Welles- 
ley Hills Unitarian Church, whose book 


= 
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on “Religion and the New Psychology” 
has been widely discussed, spoke on “Re- 
ligion and Psychoanalysis.” In the course 
of his address he said that the church 


.must give up being merely a refuge for 


sick souls. It must become more robust, 
having less of the leaning spirit and more 
of the doing. Organized religion must see 
life in terms of the functional, the dy- 
namic. A true minister must not be a 
committed person, as Emerson said. 
Charles ©. Ramsay, a teacher in the 
Boston Trade Union College, dealt inter- 
estingly with Dr. Conan Doyle’s recent 


' investigations of life in the spirit world, 


holding that Dr. Doyle’s conclusions were 
“Wish fulfillments” rather than actual 
demonstrations. 

Mrs. Fanny Wilder Brown, long a 
teacher in Liberal Sunday-schools, told of 
many practical applications of the new 
psychology in her work, and urged a 
wider acquaintance with it on the part 
of all religious teachers. 

The Festival Luncheon took place at 
the Hotel Bellevue, at which there was 
a capacity attendance. The subject for 
discussion after the luncheon was “Is 
Democracy Safe in America?’ Prof. 
John Graham Brooks, the well-known pub- 
licist and writer, made the principal ad- 
dress, during which he analyzed some 
experiments in industrial democracy, 
strongly deprecated anti-Semitic tenden- 
cies in some American universities, and 
in conclusion said that the future of de- 
mocracy is dubious unless we can develop 
more genuine, vital, undogmatic religion. 


Rev. Harold E. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, recently of England, spoke 
hopefully of the democratization of the 
religious forces. 

Mr. George H. Roewer, Jr., a labor at- 
torney, and member of the Socialist 
party’s National Executive Committee, 
gave numerous instances of a change of 
spirit in our national life since the war, 
particularly in the suppression of free 
opinion by colleges and other institutions, 
and interference on the part of the police 
and law-givers with men and moyements 
suspected of “radical tendencies.” Mr. 
Roewer said that some of his own best 
meetings were with men’s clubs in 
churches, manifesting a very earnest de- 
sire to know the facts. : 

Rey. Harold L. Stratton, one of the 
younger Congregational ministers, de- 
elared that people generally are flounder- 
ing about in their beliefs as never before. 
Large numbers did not know whether 
they wanted more democracy or less. 

Rey. George L. Thompson of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
brought the greetings of that body and 
urged practical legislative work for specific 
measures. 

Mr. Mills said in closing that we must 
go forward to new adventures in democ- 
racy, not looking for anything to be settled 
in the old sense, for our knowledge in- 
creases faster than our achievement. And 
never, never let us forget, as H. G. Wells 
puts it, history is coming more and more 
to be a race between “education and 
catastrophe.” 


Two Spring Meetings 


The South Middlesex Conference 


The one hundred and fifty-fourth ses- 
sion of the South Middlesex Conference 
met with the society of Lincoln, Mass., 
Wednesday, June 14. The Conference was 
called to order by the vice-president, Rev. 
Charles T. Billings, at 10.30 a.m. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted. The chair ap- 
pointed as nominating committee, Robert 
S. Sturtevant, Rev. Alfred W. Birks, and 
Miss Inez Perry. Rey. Julian C. Jaynes 
of West Newton having been removed 
from our midst by death, a committee 
consisting of Rev. Henry T. Secrist, John 
H. Edwards, and Mrs. Charles T. Billings 
was appointed to draw up resolutions of 
recognition and appreciation to be put on 
the records of the Conference. The greet- 
ings of the Conference were sent to James 
De Normandie, D.D., of Lincoln, who was 
unable to be present on account of ad- 
vanced age. The secretary was instructed 
to write a letter of sympathy and appre- 
ciation to the president, Rev. John Mills 
Wilson of Lexington, who was unable to 
be present on account of illness, and it 
was left with the executive committee to 
send a token of esteem in behalf of the 
Conference. The first speakér of the 
morning was Minot Simons, D.D. He 
gave a thoughtful address on the subject, 
“What Next?’ A lively discussion fol- 
lowed, under the leadership of Rey. Henry 
T. Secrist of Melrose. Rey. George L. 


Parker of Newton then gave an enlighten- 
ing address on “Russia in the Light of 
Democracy.” A helpful devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. George Hale Reed 
of Winchester. At the afternoon session 
the nominating committee reported as fol- 
lows: President, Rev. Charles T. Billings 
of Belmont; vice-president, Rey. Chester 
A. Drummond of Newton Centre; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Rey. Frank R. Gale 
of Hast Lexington; directors for ‘three 
years, Amos R. Little of Lincoln and Mrs. 
Nathan B. Goodnow of Natick. This re- 
port was accepted, and the secretary was 
instructed to cast one ballot for the list. 
The suggestion was made that part of the 
next session be devoted to brief reports 
from the churches, and that another part 
be given to a consideration of the High- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. The sum of $150 was 
voted for the purpose of helping the Uni- 
tarian church in Waverley in carrying 
on the publicity work, with the under- 
standing that a report be made one year 
hence of the practical results. The 
speaker of the afternoon was Rey. Lyman 
VY. Rutledge of Dorchester, who gave an 
inspiring address on the subject, “Can 
Religion be Taught? If so, How?’ After 
giving a vote of thanks to the society in 
Lincoln for its generous hospitality, also 
to the speakers of the day for their help- 
ful addresses, the Conference adjourned. 
One hundred and twenty-five were present. 
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The Worcester Conference 


The regular spring meeting of the 
Worcester Conference was held with the 
society in Brookfield, Mass., Thursday, 
June 8. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rey. Robert C. Douthit of 
Petersham. Rey. Charles J. Staples of 
Northboro presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 


WuHerw@As the old New England parishes that 
have belonged to our, fellowship through the 
religious evolution of oné hundred and twenty- 
five years are a sacred trust because of their 
devotion and contributions to our cause in the 
past ; ea 

AND WHPRBAS by changes in population and 
resources and by removal of their youth to the 
cities they are in some cases no longer able 
to maintain their former condition, 

Be it resolved by the churches of the Worces- 
ter Conference in conference assembled that 
we respectfully urge upon the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association the preserva- 
tion and adequate support of these churches, 
especially when their ancient buildings are in 
need of renovation and repair. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be presented by the secretary to the other 
New England lotal conferences and to the said 
directors for their consideration. 


Rey. W. H. Gardner of Sterling pre- 
sented the following resolution, which also 
received the unanimous endorsement of 
the Conference: 


Resolved, That this conference of Unitarian 
churches urge Laymen’s League chapters of 
our churches to adopt some plan of inter- 
visitation, and to use the opportunity to have 
mass meetings in connection with our con- 
ference sessions, and to secure the advantage 
of the publicity therefrom ; 


Second, That this conference send a letter 
to this effect, as a suggestion, to our chapters, 
and that a similar letter be sent to the office 
of the secretary of the national Laymen’s 
League, 


The first address of the day was given 
by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of Ber- 
nardston, upon “The Advantages of a 
Chureh to a Country Community.” The 
speaker dwelt upon the economic, intel- 
lectual, and moral influence of the church. 
“Tt is the only organization,’ she said, 
“that teaches the young people morality 
and religion. The community is indebted 
to ‘the church for trained leadership of 
its youth. There is here a great field for 
opportunity to raise the moral standards 
of our young people. No community 
should shirk its responsibility to provide 
its young with wholesome recreation and 
adequately support the chureh in its 
midst.” 

In speaking of the city church, Rev. 
Fred A. Weil of Quincy said that the 
supreme function is the cure of souls. It 
is not the minister’s business to raise 
money, but to preach to people. He should 
be a leader, not only of the worship of 
his people, but in their organization as a 
ehurch. He should be an expert in chureh 
organization. He advocated frequent 
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changes in the personnel of the boards 
or committees of the church and the im- 
portance of enlisting the service of the 
young. There should be in the city church 


a central committee, or church council, 


with the minister at its head, for the con- 
sideration of the church’s welfare. He 
urged the adoption of the budget system 
and the every-member canvass. 

Reassembling after luncheon, the roll- 
call of the churches showed an attendance 
of more than two hundred ministers, dele- 
gates, and visitors, representing twenty- 
one churches. 

The subject selected for the afternoon’s 
discussion was “Present-Day Issues,” and 
the speakers were Rey. James A. Fairley 
of Jamaica Plain and Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of Roslindale. After referring 
to prohibition as a present-day issue, Mr. 
Fairley said the particular issue of which 
he wished to speak was Unitarian theol- 
ogy. Have we any? he asked, and went 
on to speak of the need of a clear thought 
of God, for, he said, as a man thinketh, 
so will he live. Our theology should give 
us a passion for conduct. More and more, 
the real philosophy of life is found in the 
New Testament, whatever we may think 
about its historicity. Jesus found God 
his Father in humanity, and not in the 
chief priests and scribes but in the down- 
and-outs. “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me,” he said, “because he hath sent me 
to preach good tidings to the poor.’’ Here 
is a present-day issue. We need a passion 
for the downmost man. To be specific, 
the great issue for civilization is . the 
issue of the rich and the poor. Until 
poverty is abolished, all our prating about 
the Fatherhood of God is foolish. 

Dr. Weatherly spoke on international 
relations. 

After quoting several authorities to the 
effect that present-day civilization is in 
danger of collapse, he reviewed rapidly 
the civilizations of the past. Within a 
generation of Luther’s day, Protestantism 
ceased to be. With the age of discovery, 
Western Europe sought to dominate the 
world. And Europe became an armed 
camp. Then came the great catastrophe 
and showed the world that the ways of 
force and hate lead to death. And now 
the struggle is with Asia. 

Kurope looks to ‘the United States of 
America for moral leadership. My hope 
is that she will choose a better way than 
the way of force and hate. Whether or 
not we should go into the League of Na- 
tions, America should emphasize the im- 
portance of working with the other na- 
tions of the world. The present-day issué 
for America is the way of peace and 
brotherhood. If we should scrap our bat- 
tleships and disband our army, England 
and France and other nations of the 
world would respond to our challenge. 

The closing remarks were made by Rey. 
George Kent of Harvard. The Conference 
will meet next October with the church 
in Upton. 


Notes and Announcements 


. At the annual meeting of the Connecti- 
icut Valley Associate Alliance, which met 
at All Souls Church, Greenfield, Mass., 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, Mrs. H. G. Smith; vice-presidents, 


Mrs. Charles Graves and Mrs. Barrows; 
secretary, Mrs. Carleton P. Jones; treas- 
urer, Mrs, Clarence Burt. 
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Rey. and Mrs. A. N. Foster of Palmer, 
Mass., will sail for Liverpool from Mont- 
real, July 1, for an extended HBuropean 
trip. 


Rev. Ezra O. Morgan of Beaver Dam, 
N.Y., and Rey. George MacKay of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., have applied for fellowship in 
the Unitarian ministry. 


Children’s Sunday was observed at the 
First Parish Church, Quincy, Mass., Sun- 
day, June 4, In the course of the pro- 
gram, the superintendent, Charles H. 
Johnson, announced that this year for the 


BOOKS FOR THE WEEK END 


To while away the tedious hours 
of riding, take-along-a-book. 


THE MESSAGE OF MAN, edited 
by Stanton Coit $1.50 postpaid 


This excellent collection of readings, which 
has not been available for a year, will be 
especially welcome. 


THE REFLECTIONS OF A T.B.M. 

$1.60 postpaid 

A volume of contagiously amusing sketches, 

showing the Woman of Today, from the point 
of view of a Tired Business Man. 


JOHN GILLEY, by Charles W. 
Eliot $1.10 postpaid 
A simple chronicle of a Maine farmer and 


fisherman, whose hardy character and rugged 
virtue is an inspiration to all. 


f-APPLES OF GOLD, by Clara 


Bancroft Beatley $1.15 postpaid 
A volume of selected verse, uniting poetic 
beauty and teaching power. 
CAPTAIN THOMAS A. SCOTT, 
MASTER DIVER, by F. Hopkin- 
son Smith $1.10 postpaid 
A brief sketch of the hero of “Caleb West, 
Master Diver” is here given. ; 
LIFE’S MINOR COLLISIONS, by 
Frances and Gertrude Warner 
$1.60 postpaid 
Family life is presented with the same zest, 
piquancy and play of humor as in “Endicott 
anda aan 
JOSHUA JAMES, LIFE SAVER, 
by Sumner I. Kimball 
$0.85 postpaid 
A sketch of one of the most famous life 
savers, whose quiet devotion to duty and 
unpretentious heroism is clearly set forth. 
THE UNITARIAN FAITH SET 
FORTH IN FIFTY UNITARIAN 
HYMNS $0.85 postpaid 
A collection of hymns written by Unita- 
rians, which shows a hymnology of the Spirit. 
LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, by David 
Starr Jordan - $0.90 postpaid 
A little volume full of the high thoughts 
that give rise to noble and lasting impulses. 
CAP’N CHADWICK, by John W. 
Chadwick $0.85 postpaid 
This book presents the humble but en- 


nobling life of a Marblehead skipper and 
shoemaker. ee 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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A LORDLY LAKE, IN VIEW OF DISTANT MOUNTAINS 


Into a lordly lake, broad and deep, With mountains for its neighbors, and in view 
Dimpling along in silent majesty, Of distant mountains and their snowy tops. 
—Wittiam WorpDswortH. 


Uprisen betimes, our journey we renewed, 
Led by the stream, ere noonday magnified 
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second time the Quincy Sunday-school has 
been declared by the National Sunday 
School Society to be the largest Unitarian 
Sunday-school in the United States. 


Mr. Charles H. Strong, president of the 
Laymen’s League, received the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts at the Com- 
mencement of Harvard University. 


By the will of Miss Marian Lewis, 
Framingham, Mass., 
Church of that town has been left a 
bequest of $1,000 to go toward the build- 
ing fund. 


99, 


any 


On June Rey.» Chawles J. Dutton, 
minister of the society at Hrie, Pa., sailed 
for England. He will visit the British 
Isles, and later spend some time in France 
and Switzerland. 


The spring meeting of the Aroostook 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
eral Churches was held Sunday, June 11, 
with the church at Fort Fairfield, Me. 
Dr. Minot Simons preached the confer- 
ence sermon. 


The Cape Cod Conference met at Barn- 
stable, Mass., June 20 and 21. Among the 
speakers were Arthur L. Palmer, whose 
subject was ‘Miracle Men”; Rey. Frank A. 
Powell, “The Program of Christianity” ; 
Carl B. Wetherell, ‘‘Recent Triumphs of 
Unitarianism”; Rev. James A. Fairley, 
“What Next?’ Miss Mary Gill, “Friendly 
Links.” 


A truck-driver recently stopped to read 
the message from a certain Wayside Pul- 
pit, which ran as follows: “Religion gave 
us the Sabbath Day. Will you give one 


hour of the Sabbath Day to religion?” 


When he had read it he remarked: “I 
would if I could. I work seven days a 
week. Sunday is exactly the same as any 
other day. Why don’t you church people 
do something about it?’ Why don’t we? 


The engagement is announced of Rey. 
Frank Seraf Gredler, pastor of the church 
at Hast Bridgewater, Mass., to Rev. Hazel 
Rugg Rogers, pastor of the church at 
Leicester, Mass. Mr. Gredler is a gradu- 
ate of Middlebury College and Meadville 
Theological School. He served as an 
ensign in the navy during the war. Miss 
Rogers is a graduate of Wheaton College, 
and prepared for the ministry at Mead- 
ville. 

The church at Lynn, Mass., celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary, Thursday, 
June 15. The exercises consisted of an 
anniversary dinner and special exercises 
in the parish house. Speakers included 
former pastors of the church, the mayor 
of the city, and representatives from local 
churches, Sunday morning, June 18, Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell gave the anniver- 
sary sermon, on the subject, “At the 
Shrine of Memory.” 


Rey. William Safford Jones was in- 
stalled minister of the South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N.H., Thursday evening, 
June 8. The order of service included: 
Service of worship, Rev. Hdward Green; 
Scripture lesson, Rev. Harold 8. Capron; 
sermon, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; prayer of 
installation, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley; 
charge to the minister, Minot Simons, D.D. ; 


the First Parish. 
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ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed, 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY, 
Currx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel. T, Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. © 

Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 
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THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. 
address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M,, 
| 
| 


For particulars 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET « 


*‘Comradeship — Citizenship — Character—Headquarters 
of Opportunity.’’ 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Pres, Epwanrp A. Cuuncs, Treas. 


PEND THE FOURTH OF july 


at the OCEANIC HOTEL | 
ISLES OF SHOALS, N.H. ; 


Surrounded by water, 10 miles from Ports- 
mouth, N.H. Special rates July 1 to 8. 


Programs of Shoals Meetings, 
1922, may be obtained from 


MRS. MINNIE P. VALENTINE, Secretary 
61 Chapman Street, Canton, Mass, 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge, The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 

FOR THE MINISTRY 
provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21 For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California. 


right hand of fellowship, Rev. Laurence 
Hayward; charge to the people, Rev. 
Alfred Gooding; welcome to the city, 
Lucius H. Thayer, D.D. 


We are glad to see that Unity Church, 
Salem, Ore., includes in its calendar a 
national directory, with the names and 
addresses of national organizations. It 
also publishes a list of the periodicals: 
The Pacific Unitarian, Unitarian Word 
and Work, and THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Every minister will re-echo the senti- 
ment of this little item taken from The 
News, issued by the church at'Cincinnati: 
“A clergyman always lives in dread that 
some morning he will have no audience. 
Suppose some Sunday, through lack of 
individual planning, all were tempted to 
remain away. Mr. Malick would preach, 
Ellis Ware would read the responses, and 
the choir would sing. We would then 


have only the shell of a church. On one 
occasion, during a severe winter a few 
years ago, the congregation consisted of 
Mr. Goodale, Master George Thayer, little 
Jane Anderson, a stranger, and myself. 
The choir and Ellis Ware were there. 
Where was the congregation? Think out 
your program for Sunday morning, and 
live up to it.. The church services will 
require about two hours of the 168 of ea¢h 
week—a trifle more than 1 per cent. of 
yeur time.—James B. Stanwood.” 


Lovers of mountains and lovers of the 
Isles of Shoals will be interested to learn 
that on Sunday evening, July 16, Prof. 
Charles E. Fay of Tufts College will give 
his inspiring lecture “The Majesty of the 
Mountains,” illustrated by what is prob- 
ably the finest collection of mountain pic- 
tures ever made. Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach will conduct the full religious service 
in the morning. Reservations for this 


-apple as a symbol of hospitality. 
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week, together with the week of July 4, 
are still to be had for early applicants. 
« 


The chureh at Canton, Mass., is known 
among the older residents of the town as 
the Old Pineapple Church. The name is 
derived from the symbol of a pineapple, 
finished in gold leaf, that is fastened just 
above the main entrance. But the oldest 
inhabitant cannot tell why the pineapple 
was placed there. Robert Shackleton, in 
his book of Boston, describes the pine- 
If the 
Canton church adopted the figure of the 
fruit for that particular reason, it estab- 
lished an excellent precedent. 


Frank 8. C. Wicks, in a sermon preached 
at All Souls Chureh, Indianapolis, Ind., 
recently, made a vigorous appeal for a 
more intelligent understanding of the 
principles of the Unitarian faith. He 
said: “I challenge any one to point out 
one straw which Unitarians have laid in 
the path toward unity.... If you will 
read the Nicene Creed and try to put it 
into tthe words of Jesus, you will see the 


- profound difference between traditional 


Christianity and the religion of Jesus. 
The prophetic type of religion taught by 
Jesus, with its teaching that God demands 
only justice, mercy, and humility, gives 
place to the priestly type with its temples, 
altars, officiating priests, and creeds. If 
the popular definitions of Christianity are 
correct, I am not a Christian, I reject 
utterly the Scheme of Salvation with its 
central doctrine of the Atonement. But 
if Christianity is the religion of love to 
God and love to man, I am willing to be 
called a Christian.” 


The following note to the Editor is an 
interesting sidelight on the article by Mr. 
Reese in this issue: “Upon presentation 
of my credentials from THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGister to the chairman of the publicity 
committee I was assigned a seat at the 
reporters’ table, and given a badge which 
gave me easy access to the sessions of the 
Convention. I was treated with the 
utmost courtesy. While I have not given 
direct quotations from persons whom I 
interviewed, still my interpretations of the 
whole situation is based not only upon 
the program proper, but upon information 
secured through personal conversation 
with leading persons on both sides of the 
controversy. At the reporters’ table sat 
one of my old schoolmates reporting for a 
Southern Baptist paper. The young man 
who reported the conversation for the In- 


dianapolis Daily News is a liberal Disciple. 


minister whom I have known for some 
time. The reporter for the Boston Globe 
is a member of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. The young lady in charge of the 
publicity for the general promotion board 
is a liberal and so is her first assistant. 
You see, we liberals almost had a monop- 
oly at the reporters’ table. I saw many 
of my old schoolmates who are now hold- 
ing Baptist pastorates in the North. Alto- 
gether my experience as a reporter was to 
me most satisfactory. I enjoyed’ every 
minute of the Convention. The Taber- 
nacle which was used seats about five 


thousand people and at most sessions °: 


standing-room was at a premium. ©, W. 
Reese,” 


The Christian Register 


Parish Letter 


New Organ for Worcester 

Worcester, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Maxwell Savage: The 
Worcester church closes on June 18, to 
reopen on September 10. The closing is 
earlier than usual, and is made necessary 
by the fact that the firm of Casavant 
Brothers must begin, on June 19, the 
installatum of the new organ. This 
ehurch looks forward to the time, in the 
near future, when it will be closed only 
for the month of August. The past year 
has been very satisfactory. In point of 
church attendance, although it was deemed 
advisable not to use campaign methods, 
it stood third among the Unitarian 
churches of the country, and by careful 
counting it has been found that, including 
all the Sundays of the year so far, the 
attendance of men has been a little over 
43 per cent. In spite of the interruption to 
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social activities and the lack of place for 
the convenient meeting of all church 
organizations, the membership and the 
spirit of every group have increased. The 
Women’s Alliance now numbers 276; the 
Lend a Hand, 50; church school, 165; the 
Post-Office Mission, 18; the Young People’s 
Society, 35; Boy Scouts, 30; Girl Scouts, 
20. All of these organizations and all 
Worcester Unitarians are looking forward 
with confidence and thoughtful optimism 
to the greater work which can be accom- 
plished, and which will be in the future, 
beginning next autumn, when the church 
and parish house are equipped with the 
finer means for worship and service. 


Deaths 


WOOD.—In Los Angeles, Calif., June 8, 1922, 
Mrs. Adclaide ausungs Wood, aged 85, a 
devoted member of the First Unitarian Church 
of that city. 


of your readers. 


with you. 


FIND THE REGISTER extremely interest- 
ing and a very fine paper. 


e 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


I hear that 


every once in a while you manage to say 
something that stirs up the emotions of some 
If you were turning out a 
dead paper, everybody would no doubt agree 


—From a letter dated June 6, from a 
prominent church officer and former 
member of the Council of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League. 


Difference of opinion makes expectant readers. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16’Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


: Enclosed 1s $2.00 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). 


Please send Tan Reaister to 
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Editor (after a surfeit of old jokes) : 
“M—m— Yes! But I would like to meet 
a humorist who is not an exhumerist.”— 
London Mail. 


Teacher: “How did Robinson Crusoe 
live?’ Willie Willis (whose father is a 
publisher): “Off the royalties from his 
book, I suppose.”—Judge. 


The Medium: “With what great shade 
do you wish to speak?’ “With Sir Isaac 
Newton. I want to.hear his opinion of 
Herr Hinstein.”—L’illustration. 


“Sambo, what’s a university?’ “A uni- 
versity am a place where they teaches 
yuh how to stawve to death in a gentle- 
munly an’ cultured mannah.’—Life. 


“T asked you to send me young lettuce.” 
“Yes, ma’am. Wasn’t it young you got?” 
“Young? It’s almost old enough to wash 
and dress itself.’—Boston Transcript. 


A man, all out of breath, recently 
rushed into a general store and said to 
the clerk: “A nickel mouse-trap, please, 
and let me have it quickly. I want to 
eatch a train.’—Continent. 


Citizen: “That's my ear. The thief is 
just fixing a blowout.” Policeman: “All 
right, I'll go over and arrest him.” Citi- 
zen: “Sh-h-h! Wait till he gets the tire 
pumped up.”—American Legion Weekly. 


It was Daisy’s twelfth birthday, and 
she had been given a silver thimble. Her 
friends admired the gift, but Daisy kept 
her sentiments to herself. In the evening 
a very human aunt was shown the useful 
present. “Poor child!” was her only com- 
ment. “Those are the first words of sym- 
pathy I’ve had to-day!” said Daisy—and 
her pent-up*feelings found relief in tears! 
—London Post. 


Speaking of the growth of intelligence 
in religion, there is a congregation in 
Indianapolis of the sect known as the 
Disciples of Christ which recently de- 
manded the resignation of its pastor be- 
cause in a lecture on Abraham Lincoln 
he stated that the great emancipator had 
become a Christian before his death. The 
greatest American is kept out of heaven 
because, they say, he was not immersed. 


While a certain association of Southern 
business men was in session a number of 
the members went to inspect a cotton- 
mill. They were in the card-room when 
the whistle blew for noon, and saw the 
eard-room boys put up their work as if 
by magic, and disappear. “Do all the 
boys drop their tools the instant the 
whistle blows?’ asked one of the visitors. 
“No, not all,” said the foreman, grimly. 
“The more orderly have their tools all 
put away before that time.’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Ripley Hitchcock, the noted critic, was 
talking about harsh criticisms. “As harsh 
criticism as I know of,’ he said, “was 
compactly and neatly uttered by a bishop 
last spring. A minister wrote a com- 
mentary on the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah and sent it to the bishop, along with 
a note asking for a few critical words. 
The bishop sent the book back after he 
had read it, with this judgment: ‘There 
is but one thing that I regret about this 
work—namely, that Jeremiah is not living 
now to compose a fresh book of lamenta- 
tions on your commentary.’ ”—Tit-Bits. 
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CAMP FOR GIRLS 


MRS. WILLIAM B. DONNELL, 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 


Bathing, Canoeing, Tennis. A‘s- 
thetic dancing. Booklet on request. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Gymnasium. Swimming, Ball field. Tennis 
Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course, 35 girls. 12 teachers. 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


Three buildings. 


courts. 


Principals: 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 
Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents telling intimately 
and discriminatingly of Schools good and bad. 
WHY CHOOSE BLINDLY? 

896 pp. 84.00 postpaid. Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


THE REGISTER’S = 
| Bee ee 


WANTED—Housekeeper not over 45 years, for 
children’s convalescent home,  WHflicient and 
fond of children. Tel. Verona 5364. 86 Lake- 
side Ave., Verona, N.J. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY SALE for the benefit of 
the Oceanic will be held at the Shoals from 
July 8 to 22. Friends are asked for contribu- 
tions. Mrs. W. B. NIcHOLS, Star Isiand, Isles 
of Shoals, N.H. 


When ordering change of 


address please send old 


as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough | Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.35. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, July 2, morning service, 
10.45 A.M. Rev. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Ph.D., 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pas 
will preach. Church open 9 to 12 daily. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. ‘Augustus P. Reccord, First 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Detroit, ’Mich., 
Willi preach. The South Congregational Society 
and the Church of the Disciples will unite with 
the Arlington Street Church for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North) corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
een Chapel in holding services at King’s 

apel 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, July 2, Mr. Rutledge will preach. Sub- 
Heeb, ‘American Civilization.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
Urganist and Musical Director. Church service 
at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to all visitors. 
Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew Square, 
then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 
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